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guarantee unvarying 
delivery pressures 





devworos GAS REGULATOR CO. 


AN DER S 3 INDIANA, U. S.A. 
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OF WEIGHT, BULK LYS 
AND SAFETY PROBLEMS 
IN SPACE HEATING 
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ROCKWELL NO. 1 
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WEIGHS ONLY 22 LB, 
MAXIMUM CAPACITY 275 CFH 
at (Y2’‘ pressure drop with 0.60 sp. gr. gas) 


When heating with gas you need meters having 
adequate capacity plus safety. Both these desirable 
features are found in the new Rockwell No. 1 aluminum 
meter. Capacity is ample to handle any house heating 
job. And the pressure cast aluminum body and 

cover have a high degree of resistance to impact from 
external sources. Sudden surges of internal 

pressure won't cause this meter to burst or even deform. 
The light weight of this meter (only 22 lb compared to 
45 lb for a comparable iron meter) saves in shipping, 
handling and setting. It is available with offset swivels 
for 10 light meter bar installation. 

Plan now to use mew Rockwell No. 1 aluminum meters on all 
new space heating installations and to upgrade your 
existing ones. Write for descriptive literature. 
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ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City los Angeles 
New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 





= You Can RELY ON ROCKWELL 
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NEW SERVEL 
UPS NIGHT-AND-DAY 


KITCHEN GAS LOAD! 


















auromaric 1Ot maxes 


Americans everywhere are flocking to see the new 
Servel Ice-Maker Refrigerator in action! This is 
great news for you because the new Servel is 
your greatest opportunity in years to insure and 
increase year round, night-and-day kitchen load! 
A $6,000,000.00 ad drive is bringing the Servel 
story into every city and town in the nation... 
and Servel means gas to millions! There’s still time 
to tie in with this all-out drive ... contact your " 
Servel distributor today! + 
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REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING ” Med 


Servel Inc., Evansville 20, Indiana * In Canada, Servel (Canada! Ud., 548 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
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© the heart of the MODEL 1100 
assembly, insuring precisely accu- 
rate control over the complete flow 
range. © Unitized construction— 
valve lever and orifice as a unit are 
removed from the outside, without 
disturbing balance of assembly. The 
likely trouble spot—the orifice—is 
placed outside where you can get 
at it quickly—no internal tubes to 
clog. © Twin diaphragms remove as 
a unit. ¢ Internal relief unit-——guards 
against overpressure. ¢ Spring unit— 
remove three screws to change 
springs. ¢ Built for service. * Used 
for accuracy. 
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=) REGULATOR 


You can't buy, beg, borrow or steal a more versatile pressure 

regulator than MODEL 1100. Nor has traditional Chaplin-Fulton 

ruggedness, simplicity or accuracy been forgotten in this new 
modern design. Size—2”’ only. 

Wider Application —Inlet Max.—250 psi. Outlet Range—1”’ to 
75 psi or 50 to 150 psi. 

Greater Capacity —24,000 CFH at 10 psi to ounces; 114,000 at 
100 psi. Body contoured for flow. 

Easier Maintenance—regulator or pilot can be serviced without 
disturbing the other. Quickly accessible orifices 
in both, easily renewable. 

Simpler Installation—only one connection required. No complicated 
pins or toggles to adjust. 

You can standardize on MODEL 1100 for a wider range of your 

industrial, commercial or distribution installations. 
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Suttle, managing director of Southern Gas Associa- Ms i yale’. a ' 
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FACTORIES...AND FIELD STOCKS 
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MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


© Above —Factory No. 1. Over 220,000 sa. ft. of 
floor space. The industry's most modern plant. Here 
the world's largest production of pressure and liquid 
level control equipment is made possible by Fisher's 
unequalled research, design, engineering, testing 
and manufacturing facilities. 





















© Below—Factory No. 2. Ove: 50,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. A major unit in Fisher's continuing expansion 
program of increased facilities and production. 





LOS ANGELES ' ODESSA - CORPUS CHRISTI 
Carter ae — Vinson se Vinson Puffer 
Jones Co Supply Co Supply Co 2 Sweiven Co 


ALLS 3 PRESSURE REGULATORS - GAS REGULATORS 


LIQUID LEVEL CONTROLLERS 
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FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY SALUTES 
THE SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 









SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 


ASSURE YOU DELIVERY ... 


AMARILLO 

Vinson Supply Compony 
BALTIMORE 

Rhodes Controls Co. 











Jos. W. Eshelman & Co., Inc. 
BISMARCK 
; Lignite Combustion Engineering Corp. 
| * BOSTON 
Wickersham, Petty & Co. 


W. 3. Sommers Co. 
Barber Engineering & Supply Co. 
Robert E. Mason & Co. 
General Meters & Controls Co. 
Horry T. Porter Co. 
A. E. Ehrke & Co. 
cHrist! 

: Co, 
| © DALLAS 
i Vinson Supply Co. 

Joy & Cox, ine. 

DuBois-Webb Co. 
EDMONTON 

Barber Engineering & Supply Ca, 
HONOLULU 

H. S. Gray Co. 

TON 

Puffer-Sweiven Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

: Acme Engineering Agency 

You are always close to a source of supply of Fisher control valves, gas LITTLE ROCK 
Johnson & Scott 


regulators, liquid level controllers and pressure regulators. wae oy 








* 





Whether your problem is one of existing equipment—or an entirely LOUISVILLE. ies 





new control application—the Fisher country-wide network of 


19 strategically located field stocks and 51 representatives—with over RE 


200 Fisher Service Engineers—offers you immediate and convenient Warren D. Ehrke Co. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
service on all your control requirements. |e semectal.& tee ine 
C. W. Lachapelle, Lid, 
A few typical Fisher Warehouse Stocks of new equipment and OG 
NARBERTH, PA. 
replacement parts are shown below. Clifford B. ives & Co. 


NASHVILLE 
FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY + MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA — 


* NEW ORLEANS 
WORLD LEADER IN RESEARCH FOR BETTER PRESSURE AND LIQUID LEVEL CONTROL * NEW YORK | 





SHREVEPORT 
aaa John H. Carter Co. ’ 
HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS DALLAS SNYDER, TEXAS 


Puffer John H Vinson Louts 
Sweiven Co i Ye Carter Co a Supply Co , H. D. Hale & Co. 
- * TORONTO 









DIAPHRAGM CONTROL VALVES - PUMP GOVERNORS |#etcocwbmasiel 
LEVER AND FLOAT VALVES “indicia Fld Stock 
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What do we mean by 
modernized cast iron pipe? 


We mean still stronger, tougher pipe 
because it is centrifugally cast, and 
bottle-tight because it has standardized 
mechanical joints. 



























All of our member companies have 
centrifugal casting facilities for producing 
tougher, stronger, modernized cast iron pipe. 
All manufacture the standardized 
mechanical joint with interchangeable 
parts—a simple, fool-proof, time-saving 
joint as the gas industry well knows. 


The standardized mechanical joint has been 
proved bottle-tight for all working pressures 
and all types of gas. 


If you want the most efficient and economical 
pipe ever made for gas distribution, your 
new mains will be laid with cast iron pipe— 
centrifugally cast and with standardized 
mechanical joints. Cast lron Pipe Research 
Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, Managing 
Director, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 





This cast iron gas main, 
uncovered for inspection, 
is in fine condition after 
over a century of service in 








Th 


Hartford, Conn.—one of more eo the 


than 40 cities with century-old 
water or gas mains in service. 


Mocowije" east iron 


A 


Ca 














The Q-Check stencilled on pipe is 
the Registered Service Mark of the 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 





PERS: Woden Gos Disnibition 
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AMERICAN 


Tinned Steelcase 
Meters for home 
and industry 
have been the 
standard of accuracy 
for the gas industry for 


more than a century. 
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—__ GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race Street, Philadelphia 
AMERICAN Albany + Alhambra «+ Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham 


® 
AMERICAN (4 22:°%U.50 moos whe 


Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
.) @ oe we Op : Gee Gt. 8 OF. Bm ‘gg Omaha * Pittsburgh * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa 
wCONPORATEO CSraaiesmen tere IN CANADA: Canadian Meter Company, Limited 


Hamilton, Ontario * Edmonton, Alberta 
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PIPE FITTINGS 


offer dependability 
safeguarded by 
advanced metallurgy 

























Year after year...in all kinds of service... 
Ladish Controlled Quality Fittings set new 
standards of reliability. One reason is the strong 
reliance on technical progress. Every new facil- 
ity and advanced technique of modern metal- 
lurgy is fully utilized to develop desirable 
physical properties to maximum limits... while 
unrelenting test procedures continuously safe- 
guard metallurgical soundness and provide users 
with authentic data proving the complete de- 
pendability of every Ladish Fitting. 


TO MARK PROGRESS 








fbi 





tHE compete (antrollid Yualily FITTINGS LINE 


PRODUCED UNDER ONE ROOF... ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


| Fy. BD) ES) s ta Ox OF 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE SUBURB 


i District Offices: New York © Buffalo e Pittsburgh « Philodelphic e Cleveland « Chicago « St. Poul ~ 
St. Lovis « Atlanta « Houston Tulsa Los Angeles « Son Francisco « Havano * Mexico City ¢ Brantford, Ont 
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JOURNAL 
Gas Flow 
COMPUTERS 


FOR LOW PRESSURES: 
Cubic feet of gas 


perhour...... 10 to 500M 
Pipe diameters ..... 34" to 48” 
Pressure loss (inches) . . .01 to 10 
Specific gravities ..... 1.5 to .35 
Constants ....... 1400 to 1000 
Pipe length (feet) . . .30 to 30,000 
ES sk eso eke een $5.00 


FOR HIGH PRESSURES: 
Cubic feet of gas 


perhour..... 100 to TOMM 
Pipe diameters ...... 34" to 30” 
Difference in absolute 

pressure to ...... 500 psi. 


Sum of absolute 
pressures. . .20 to 2,000 psi. 


Specific gravities ..... 1.5 to .35 
Pipe length (feet) . . . 100 to 5,000 
Pipe length (miles) .... . 1 to 250 
Wh Lika gas a pearea $5.00 


The computers are printed 
on heavy durable plastic, 
enclosed in leatherette 
cases with complete in- 
structions for their use. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD ONLY BY: 


~~é5aS Journal 


205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 























PLAIN HEAD AND LOCK WING IN 
STOCK IN SIZES %” THROUGH 2”. 





(Pat. app’d for) 


| gas meter stop 


a sentinel of safety! NO-BLO 





e These features make the Mueller LubOseal Gas Stop a 5 Lubricant Reservoir—provided by grease compressing “O” Rings 


sentinel of safety on customers’ premises. These same TEENY 6 SERED Goeeete en the tebetomt. 


features will insure the safe operation of the LubOseal 6 iron Body—heavy-duty casting, withstands many times normal 


S , : . f , operating pressures. 
top on your services many years from now. 





rite Dept. te ils . 
1 “O” Ring Seals—provide positive seals at top and bottom of key. Wrise Dept. 36 for complete details and samples 


2 Precision Ground and Lapped Key—assure positive shut-offs. | al em L L E a o. 


3 Lubrication Plug—provides easy means of lubricating stop. Bases debts Stoce 1089 
epen a nm 


4 Tamper Proof—stop is sealed by blind-pinned key. MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY OECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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IT’S GARLAND’S 


(LD RANGE REPLACEMEN 


MONTHS 


s | 





a PO ED iP + 





Big Advertising And Promotion 
Program To Help You Sell Gar- GARLAND 
land In May. No. 44-29 


250,000 ADS sey, with 


directed to restaurants, hotels, hospi- — ae F Centra-Heat 
tals, schools, colleges, churches, drug _— ania Open T 
stores, department stores—wherever - GARLAND op 
food is served—all concentrating on “oes - 

Garland Series 29. ‘ No. 47-29 


FLOOD OF DIRECT MAIL : with 
For you to mail to your own special Unitherm 
rospects—all concentrating on Garland Fry Top 
ries 29. Can : GARLAND 


SPECIAL DISPLAY MATERIAL No. 45-29 


To help you sell right on the floor with See Garland Booths 369- 
concentrating on Garland Series 29. Sell 370 AGA C. 3 a 
with the push. We're telling ’em! Spectro-Heat ombined Ex- 


You sell ’em! Hot Top hibit National Restaurant 

Convention and Exposition 
May llth to 15th, Navy 
Pier, Chicago. 





P-S-S-S-T 


Are you a 
: "45-Twenty- 
} Niner’’? 


Like fun? Good fellow-ship? 


Special Privileges? Recognition 
for a job well done? Then you'll Heavy Duty Ranges ® Restaurant Ranges © Broilers © Deep Fat Fryers * Griddles 


t 6 f “45. Z : ; ; 
ed agg ors Ne ate tbh Broiler Griddles ® Baking and Roasting Ovens * Counter Griddles * Dinette Ranges 


it’s secret. Details by mail. 





cee «©Detroit-MichiGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
GE = in Conodo, GARLAND-BLODGETT, LTD., 2256 Eglinton Ave. W., TORONTO 
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MANY YEARS AGO The Gas Machinery Company 
entered the field of oil gas production and ever 
since has unceasingly maintained a policy of develop- 
ment and expansion. In the multiple phases of oil 
gas process and equipment we have always been in 
the forefront . . . the Leader. We have been the 
Pioneer in this ever-changing industry, where being 
first and staying first is indeed an achievement. 





A few of the milestones, or yearmarks in the history 
of Oil Gas and The Gas Machinery Company: 


1912 — Design and construction of low Btu Oil Gas 
Generating Equipment for the Pacific Coast. 


1933 — Development of process and equipment for 
Hi-Btu Oil Gas with solid fuel heating. Contributed 
by members of the gas industry including W. E. 
Steinwedell of Gasmaco. 


1942 — The Blain Process. Hi-Btu Oil Gas with oil 
heating in Single Generator and Twin Generator sets. 


1947 — Four Shell Regenerative Oil Gas Apparatus 
for heavy oils. (Hall A.G.A. Process). 


1948 — Two Shell Regenerative Oil Gas Set. The 
Inverted “U"’. 


1949 — Back Blast modification of existing sets to 
accommodate heavy high carbon oils and improve 
efficiency. 


1950 — Low cost conversion methods, adapting water 
gas plants to natural gas substitutes. 


<ssrr 


1951 — Development of new and improved auxiliary 

equipment for Tar Handling, Gas Washing, Oil 

Scrubbing, Light Oil Recovery and other problems SS EEE tee 

peculiar to Hi-Btu Oil Gas. “Service to the Gas Industry 

Designers Fabricators Erectors 
Gas Plant Equipment and 


16114 WATERLOO ROAD Industrial Furnaces 
: CLEVELAND 10, OHIO THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada) Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





es 
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U.G.1. Cyclic Catalytic Reforming apparatus for 
East Gas Works, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corporation, Rochester, New York. 


GAS PLANT 


The services now being furnished by United range 
from engineering design, only, to complete con- 
struction management. The work includes: U.G.I. 
Cyclic Catalytic Reforming apparatus; oil gas 
sets; liquified petroleum gas plants; plant natural 
gas facilities for receiving, handling and mixing; 
thermal reforming equipment; pipe lines and gas 
mains; distribution sytem extensions; and many 
others. 


This scope of activities is considerably changed 
from the work that met the needs of the industry 
only a few years ago, particularly the work that 
we have done for thirty companies taking natural 
gas. Gas pipe line work has been resumed from 
an earlier period. The CCR Process has been 
started and developed. The techniques of oil gas 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


WITH A BACKGROUND 


12 


NEW YORK 17 


OF 


EXTENSIONS—PIPE 


PHILADELPHIA 5 
OVER 


Stamford 10” Lateral Gas Main, The Connec- 
ticut Power Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


LINES—GAS MAINS 


production and natural gas utilization have been 


further developed as a part of the expanded needs 
of the industry. 


In the performance of these services, United offers: 


EXPERIENCE IN DESIGN: United has over 70 
years’ experience in gas industry construction. 


EFFICIENT APPARATUS: United has pioneered 
major developments in city gas and synthesis gas 
production, catalytically and thermally. 


ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION: United has 
large well-organized forces for natural and manu- 
factured gas construction work. 


EXPERIENCE IN OPERATION: United has expe- 
rienced plant operators for securing most efficient 
results from apparatus. 


& CONSTRUCTORS INC 


CHICAGO 2 
SEVENTY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE 
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Suspended Type 


UNIT HEATER 


—for heating and ventilating 
commercial and industrial buildings 


L 
yy d 


Now... Dravo Corporation offers you the new Dravo Gas-Fired 
Unit Heater, ideal for installations requiring a heating output of 
68,000 to 172,000 Btu. This new addition, joining the Dravo 
Counterflo Space Heater models, makes available a range of Dravo 
Heaters from 68,000 to 2,000,000 Btu. 


ENGINEERED DESIGN 


The Dravo Gas-Fired Unit Heater is ruggedly constructed with a 
cast iron heat exchanger, cast iron burners and a heavy-gauge steel 
exterior jacket with baked enamel finish . . . all designed for years 
of satisfactory service. 


EASY INSTALLATION 


The Dravo Gas-Fired Unit Heater is delivered completely assembled. 
Installation requires only hooking up gas connection and exhaust 
stack. Units are wall-hung or suspended from roof trusses to 
conserve valuable floor space. 


DESIGNED FOR SAFETY 


Dravo Gas-Fired Unit Heaters are approved by American Gas 
Association and listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Safety 
pilot turns off gas automatically if the pilot light goes out or burns 
too low for perfect ignition. The cast iron heat exchanger and 
combustion chamber withstand corrosion and will not burn out. 


EFFICIENT OPERATION 


The Dravo Gas-Fired Unit Heater has a minimum heating efficiency 
of 80°. The draft hood prevents down drafts, absorbs all excessive 
chimney action and conserves heat. The heater delivers the exact 
amount of heat where you want it . . . when you want it. Auto- 
matic thermostat controls are available if desired. 


AVAILABLE NOW 


Units are available in a variety of sizes from 68,000 to 172,000 
Btu, equipped with a fan or blower. Blower models are recom- 
mended for installations requiring heated air at greater velocity 
or against greater static pressure. 


—for process drying 


Dravo Corporation, Heating Department 
Fifth and Liberty Avenues, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 





(JI want complete information on the new Dravo Gas-Fired 
Unit Heater. [] Please send me Bulletin No. OPS 


[_] Please have a representative call. 
Name — 
Title — a mie 


Company _ aoe Pe ve 


Address ve —_— teal ; siaindi 





City Zone___ State 
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Every home 
owner wants 
onfOSvith Paymaglas 








There's a Permaglas automatic gas water 


heater to fit any home .. anywhere. AUTOMATIC WATER HEATER 


Consumer acceptance of Permaglas proved by ___ can’t rust because glass can’t rust... Permaglas! 


more than 2 million A. O. Smith glass-lined — e+ the big share of water heater sales in 
water heaters installed in American homes. your community with Permaglas . . . the auto- 
Sell the automatic water heater your pros- matic water heater with exclusive sales plus 
pects want... the water heater with the ex- features: Glass lined tanks... Heetwall construc- 
clusive formula glass-surfaced steel tank that tion... 100% efficient controls. Se// Permaglas! 


PERMAGLAS is backed by the 
greatest, most consistent and 
continuous advertising-sales pro- 
motion campaign in the industry! 


Sa em 
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and its made by A 0. Smith 


A.0. Smith stso man || [I 7] PERMAGLAS-HEATING DIVISION 


ufactures Gas Conver- : f 

sion Burners, Home- KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 

ta Boilers, Warm ~ SALES: Atlanta * Chicago 4 * Dallas 2 * Denver 2 © Detroit 21 
ar Furnaces and Com- Houston 2 « Los Angeles 22 * Midland 5, Texas * Milwaukee 8 

marcial Water Nesters Minneapolis * New York 17 * Philadelphia 3 © Pittsburgh 19 
San Francisco 4 © Seattle 1 © Springfield, Mass. * Tulsa 3 

Washington 6, D.C. 
SERVICE: Chicago 17 * Dallas 1 * Oakland 21 © Union, N.J. 
International Division: Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S.A. 
Licensee in Canada: John Inglis Co. Ltd. 
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n “Spectro-Matic” burner control, ROPER gives 
you another exclusive feature to strengthen your 
selling message. When combined with all the 
other outstanding ROPER benefits (including a 
68-year reputation for top quality), “Spectro- 
matic” cooking becomes a highly-effective sales 
tool. Ask for the ROPER catalog, describing the 
complete line of brilliant new models for all 
gases. Write Dep’t. AGJ553 today. 


Se 





GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION - ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Offices and warehouses in principal distribution centers 
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HERES HOW 76 MAKE 
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4 STOP-OFF = a nepiog 


SAFELY” SUUMPLYL 





STEP i WELD FITTING TO LINE. 
TACK WELD HALVES OF FITTING TO- 
GETHER, POSITION, AND WELD TO 
MAIN. COMPLETION PLUG SHOULD RE- 
MAIN IN FITTING-HAND TIGHT -—DuUR- 
ING WELDING, TO PREVENT WARPING. 
ALLOW FITTINGS AND PIPE TO COOL 
NATURALLY. (DO NOT CHILL) BOLT 
MUELLER GATE VALVE TO FLANGE 
OF FITTING. 
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STEP 2 MAKE CUT THROUGH LINE. 
CUT IS MADE WITH A MUELLER C-l 
DRILLING MACHINE POWERED BY 
H-600 AIR MOTOR. WHEN SHELL 
CUTTER HAS CUT ENTIRELY THROUGH 
TOP AND BOTTOM OF PIPE, IT IS RE- 
TRACTED, GATE VALVE CLOSED, AND 
DRILLING MACHINE REMOVED. 
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MUELLER STEEL WEDGE STOPPERS 


Mueller Steel Wedge Stoppers are designed for high, medium or low 
pressure stopping jobs. They are capable of stopping off pressures up to 500 
p-s.i., but are limited at the present time to 230 p.s.i. maximum due to the 
pressure withstanding limitations of the gate valve, Each stopper comes 
complete with a steel protector sleeve which provides a means of 
bonding pressure when replacing the cover and protects the cover from 
Mriadamage when.not.in use. Steel Wedge Stoppers consist of a 
double-action expainditigiinechanism inside of a split steel cylinder 
covered with a replaceable neoprene sheet. The split functions as a by-pass 
and also allows line pressure to assist in the stop-off. 





This is another of a series of gas distribution problems and their step-by- 
step solution by Frank Miller, Gas Service Engineer of Mueller Co. Mr. 
Miller is pictured here in one of the many Gas conferences he is conducting 
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throughout the country. | 
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STEP 3 MAKE STOP-OFF 
STEEL WEDGE STOPPER IS ATTACH- 
ED TO THE INSERTING BAR AND 
THE STOPPING MACHINE IS BOLTED 
TO GATE VALVE. VALVE IS OPENED, 
STOPPER IS LOWERED INTO FITTING 
AND EXPANDED, ISOLATED SECTION 
MAY NOW BE REPAIRED. (TO REMOVE 
LINE STOPPER 


EQUIPMENT RE- ec . @ 
VERSE INSERTING a 





PROCEDURE .) a 









































STEP 4 INSERT PLUG.’ 
COMPLETION PLUG IS : 
ATTACHED TO INSERTING 
TOOL AND COMPLETION 
MACHINE IS BOLTED TO 
GATE VALVE. VALVE |S 
OPENED, PLUG SCREWED 
INTO FITTING, AND MA= 
CHINE AND VALVE 
REMOVED. 











STEP 5 

CAP FITTING. 
PLUG IS TIGHTENED, 
GASKET POSITIONED, 
AND COMPLETION 
CAP BOLTED SOLIDLY 
IN PLACE. INSTALLA— 
TION IS NOW COMPLETE 
AND A MEANS IS PRO- 
VIDED FOR FUTURE 
STOP-OFFS. 








MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 











MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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FOR CLEANER, DRYER, More Hofitable Gage! 





BLAW-KNOX PACKAGED PLANTS 
PAY DIVIDENDS FROM THE START 


Designed and engineered as a compact unit, 
shop fabricated and skid mounted to hold 
field erection and moving costs to a mini- 
mum. Investment is nominal, salvage value 
high, and operating and maintenance costs 
low. For information write for Bulletin 
No. 2410. 


Complete operating data on 
Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners 

and Oil Foggers belongs on 
every gas man’s desk. 

Send for Bulletin 2353 today. 


DUST PARTICLES LARGE OR SMALL 
BLAW-KNOX CLEANERS GET THEM ALL 


Entrained dust, regardless of particle size, 
should be removed from your gas. The best 
way toaccomplish thisisto install Blaw-Knox 
Oil Scrubber Type Gas Cleaners at strategic 
points in the system. Many hundreds of 
Blaw-Knox Gas Cleaners are paying for 
themselves by providing billions of feet of 
clean gas daily throughout the nation. Our 
engineers will submit without obligation 
recommendations and proposal. 


BLAW-KNOX \ 


















This cross-section through one of the main 
bearings of the new XPV shows its unique 
lubrication system. The combination oil-pump 
drive and distribution system (patented) sup- 
plies oil through drilled passages directly to 
the crankpin and main bearings, valve-gear 
eccentrics, and crossheads. 


All of the oil discharged from the pump 
passes through a fine-mesh bronze filter before 
entering the distribution system. The oil stays 
clean and bearing surfaces are protected. 

Because the frame is sealed, oil stays in; 
and dust and dirt stay out. The oil in the 
crankcase keeps clean, and the smooth con- 
tours of the frame make it easier to keep clean 
outside. 
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Sets the Standard 
for STEAM-POWERED COMPRESSORS 





Ever since the first steam-powered compressor of “‘4-corner” 
construction was built by Ingersoll-Rand in 1900, I-R 
“steamers” have been the standard of comparison. Through 
the following years, other models introduced such precedent- 
breaking improvements as: balanced piston-valve riding 
cut-off steam end, double-crosshead and tie-rod construc- 
tion, and Channel Compressor Valves. 


The new XPV sets a truly new standard of comparison. 
Many of the outstanding features of the old XPV have 
been retained because of their advantages. Many improve- 
ments have been introduced to make a superior compressor. 


One of the outstanding features of the new XPV is its full- 
floating bearings. Main, crankpin, and crosshead-pin bear- 
ings are all free to rotate; rubbing speeds are reduced, and 
bearing loads and lubricant are distributed evenly around 
the entire bearing surface both inside and out. The wear on 
these non-adjustable bearings is almost non-existent, and 
the sealed, dust-tight frame need be opened only for 
inspection. 

Part by part, and as a complete unit, the new XPV has 
been designed to compress air or gas with the greatest 
over-all efficiency. For further information ask the nearest 


I-R branch office for Bulletin 3444-A. Call upon Ingersoll- 


Rand engineers to prove why you should use this new XPV, 
the new standard of comparison. 


Ingersoll- “Rand 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 578-1 











Keued... 


to your industry’s progress 





Over the years, and particularly during the decade of un- 
precedented national growth, the gas industry has written 


DRESSER PRODU CTS , into the record proof that free enterprise works. Its energy, 


skill and efficiency have brought the benefits of gas to 


FIT THE GAS INDUSTRY’S 25,000,000 homes, at rates hardly higher than those of ten 


years ago, in spite of an over-all price rise of 75% since 


MODERN REQUIREMENTS 1941. The Pacific Coast gas companies deserve credit for 
much of this progress. 
TRANSMISSION Expansion brought problems—higher pressures, new 


For New Pipe Lines: service lines, new materials. And always the industry has 
found Dresser ready with the right products to help solve 
those problems. Products that reduce maintenance, speed 
installations, handle emergencies, safeguard against cor- 


rosion, and insure permanently tight joints at highest 
For Repairs: pressures. 








Reinforcing Sleeves 
Casing Bushings 
Couplings and Long Sleeves 


Repair Sleeves for Working Pressures up to Dresser pledges that it will continue to move forward 

1500 Ibs. psi, or higher with the gas industry to meet modern operating condi- 

Porous Weld Clamps tions. It is a pledge backed by 60 years of performance on 
DISTRIBUTION which the industry has always been able to depend. 


Couplings, Repair Sleeves for Mains essen sagagennccce eons 
Bell Joint Clamps 


Compression Couplings and Fittings for Steel, : 
Copper and Plastic Services ES ! 
CORROSION PROTECTION . 


Dressertape* for Field Joints and Pipe : MANU FACTURING 


Insulating Couplings 


Bonding and Anode Kits / D 7 V I 7 a oO N 


Dresser Manufacturing Division, 59 Fisher Ave., Bradford, Pa. 
(One of the Dresser Industries). Warehouses: 1121 Rothwell St., 
Houston, Texas; 101 S. Bayshore Highway, South San Francisco, 
California. Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Houston, 
South San Francisco. In Canada: 629 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, Ont. 




















*Dressertape is a trademark of Dresser Manufacturing Division. 




















Style 38 Steel Couplings Style 60 Bell Joint Clamps Style 93 Repair Sleeves Style 90 Service Fittings Dressertape 
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Prompt Service 
from our... 


© EXPERT 
SPECIALLY TRAINED 
ENGINEERS 


THE MAN 


© COMPETENT OFFICE 
FORCE 


® STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED WAREHOUSES 


 eiinee Whether it is for a small town utility company or a 


SHIPPING : ‘ * ° rar ° 
SERVICE mighty trarismission line, the CAP TAN service man 


is ready, willipg and able to recommend the right equipment and 
the right \N for the job. 
Our oné purpose is to furnish the best and most economical 


gas odorization. We are presently satisfactorily serving gas 





EE 
, . a : users over the entire nation, and in Canada and Mexico. 
jf DON’T DELAY ... phone, wire or write us today. 
|i f ee | 
22> Ea ch ER 
Sema my 
mal wa NATURAL GAS ODORIZING CO., INC. 


P. O. BOX 1645 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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AS STANDBY FOR NATURAL GAS 


Reformed propane or oil gas enriched to 1,000 Btu/cf has gravity 
0.74 and represents higher percentage of substitution to natural gas 
(gravity 0.6) than propane-air (gravity 1.2) . . . lower fuel costs 


when heating with heavy oil. 


LOW INVESTMENT 


GOOD REFORMING 


HIGH EFFICIENCY 


SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 
REDUCED HEIGHT (H APPR. ¥s) 
NO EXPANSION JOINTS 


LOW SPEED (V) ALLOWS 
INCREASED CONTACT TIME 
SLOW PREHEATING AT HIGH TEMP. 
PRE-DECOMPOSITION 


LOW FLUE GAS TEMPERATURE 
LOW RADIATION LOSSES 
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NORTH AMERICAN UTILITY & CONSTRUCTION CORP. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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kditorial: 





Dead Center 


ITH the interminable monotony of a tympanist 
on the jungle drum we have been sounding 
alarms on the sorry-state of merchandising and promo- 
tion in the gas industry. Now, we are able to congratu- 
late utilities and appliance manufacturers alike on the 
evidence of a quickened determination and a new spirit 
of industry cooperation that has lately been manifested. 
The Gas Industry Development Program, product of 
the joint labors of committees from American Gas As- 
sociation and Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has been accorded overwhelming acceptance by 
the membership of these two organizations. Gas com- 
panies representing some 80% of the meters of the in- 
dustry, and manufacturers accounting for 90% of the 
appliance output of GAMA members have subscribed 
to the new program, categorically and matching point 
by matching point. 

These are commendable decisions. Never before, 
within the scope of our observation of these two inter- 
related and interdependent branches of the gas indus- 
try, have we witnessed such a drawing-together of these 
two factions. Inevitably linked though their fortunes 
are, too often in the past they have sought to work out 
those fortunes in an atmosphere of mutual skepticism 
and arm’s length trading. 

Perhaps in the first flush of enthusiasm for their new 
rapprochement, the purveyors of gas and the makers of 
appliances may be pardoned if they pause, with justi- 
fiable satisfaction, to survey the distance they have al- 
ready come. 

But, only time for the barest of pauses can be 
allowed, and already that time is past. Realistically, we 
must all recognize that mutual commitments toward 
mutual goals are at best only token evidence of good 
faith and good intentions. There exists at the present 
instant of time nothing more concrete than these joint 
assurances that the effort will be made. Effective 
and convincing proof of compliance with the mutual 
pledges now becomes a matter of individual responsi- 
bility and individual concern for every utility and every 
appliance manufacturer who believes enough in the in- 
dustry to gamble on its future—who believes enough, 
in fact, to even gamble that the industry Aas a future. 

The utilities have pledged themselves to promote 
especially the products of the manufacturers who up- 
grade their appliances and who provide adequate ad- 
vertising and promotional support to their sale. 

Upgrading of appliances is a hazy term, at best. 
While the improvement of performance standards is a 
laudable goal for any manufacturer, it has not been for 
want of upgrading, that gas appliance sales have fallen 
behind in the procession. There are performance, con- 
venience and selling features to spare in every reputable 
gas appliance on the market today. No gas company 
sales executive could in conscience claim that ranges or 
refrigerators or water heaters aren’t selling in his area 
because they aren’t quite good enough. 
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They are not being sold because the sales effort has 
not been good enough. The fault has been one of failure 
of the manufacturers, as well.as of the gas companies. 
It is for this reason that GAMA members have pledged 
themselves to “spend more on advertising and promo- 
tion to bring those activities more nearly up to a par 
with those of their competitors.” 

Right now, the Industry Development Program is on 
dead center. It can remain there, whirling about at a 
quietly-decreasing tempo until it comes to an almost- 
imperceptible stop. Or, it can move off and out toward 
the goal that its enthusiastic proponents have set for it. 

What is needed right now is visual, tangible, irrefu- 
table evidence that those who have been talking big 
are prepared to suit their actions to their words. 

Every gas utility should be preparing to make an 
analysis of the market potential for every major appli- 
ance that can be sold within its service area. The utili- 
ties owe it to themselves and to the manufacturers to 
have this information and to make it available to the 
appliance industry. 

Every appliance manufacturer should be laying 
plans to step up his advertising and promotion expendi- 
tures. He should be ready immediately to throw the 
weight of his support behind the gas companies and in 
the areas from which the essential marketing informa- 
tion is forthcoming. 

Right now, the gas companies should be acquainting 
the dealers in their communities with the new and vig- 
orous approach to gas appliance promotion that is be- 
ing undertaken by the whole industry. In every instance 
it should be matched with a step-by-step plan of coop- 
eration that the dealers can understand, and that will 
stimulate new dealer-enthusiasm and -confidence in 
gas appliances as profitable and salable first-quality 
merchandise. 

The appliance manufacturers should be backing up 
the utilities by increased consumer advertising and, 
most particularly, by acquainting the dealers with what 
they are doing, and with what they propose to do in the 
near future. No proposal for gas industry development 
can afford to ignore the dealers who now move, accord- 
ing to AGA, 85% of all appliances sold at retail. 

These are but a few of the things that are essential in 
any program like the one now under way. But, in our 
opinion, they are the most immediately essential be- 
cause they provide the best simple, recognizable evi- 
dence that can be provided at the outset, showing that 
anything is being done . . . or that anything is ever 
going to be done. 






































Guest Editorial: 








by Charles B. Gamble 


Past President, 1935, Southern Gas Association 
President, Retired, Birmingham Gas Company 
(Merged with Alabama Gas Corporation) 


Let Not Pride in Accomplishment Lead to a Fall 


OMEONE has said that there is a great migration 

going on in the United States today. Cotton raising 
is moving West . . . cattle raising is moving East 
. . . the negro is moving North . . . and the Yan- 
kees are bringing industry South. Playing a part in this 
movement is the proximity of this Southern area to 
great supplies of the best fuel yet discovered, Gas. 

The known reserves of natural gas in the Southern 
states were approximately 118 trillion cubic feet in 
1945. The total for utility gas sales in the 14 Southern 
Gas Association states was approximately 9.9 million 
therms in that year. 

With the development of better drilling methods, 
tools and casings it became possible to produce pools 
of gas formerly out of reach and at the end of 1952, 
Southern reserves of natural gas had risen to 168 tril- 
lion cubic feet, an increase of 42% since 1945. Annual 
utility sales in the SGA states had increased to 18.3 
million therms—nearly double the 1945-total. 

It is true that the increase in the price of solid fuels 
has hastened the adoption of gas as a substitute but, 
even without this price increase, the inherent advan- 
tages of gas would have been sufficient to assure its 
use, though it is probable that the displacement of solid 
fuel by gas would not have proceeded as rapidly. 

Governmental limitations placed on exploration for 
additional reserves and inability to expand pipeline fa- 
cilities as rapidly as demands for gas increased, re- 
sulted in the creation of a very definite “sellers’ mar- 
ket.” Herein may lie a danger to the gas industry. 

During the past twenty years or so we have seen two 
great industries sicken. While many factors have con- 
tributed to this ill-health, probably the most important 
of all was the failure to realize that their responsibility 
did not end with delivery of the product to the user. 

In the cases of the ice and coal industries, particu- 
larly in the field of residential or domestic use, little if 
any attention was paid to the type and efficiency of 
the appliances which, with the product, provided the 
service the customer really wanted. 

It goes without saying that gas users are not inter- 


ested in gas as such, but only in its ability to provide 
them with end-products, such as meals on the table 
with a minimum of effort, hot water when wanted and 
in the quantity desired, food preservation that is de- 
pendable and adequate and comfortably air-condi- 
tioned homes in both summer and winter. 

It is unfortunate that the only measure of the value 
of the end-products resulting from the use of gas is the 
volume of the gas used. It is not this volume alone that 
the gas customer is buying. Obviously, gas is only one 
of the factors assuring them this final result. 

It seems quite obvious, too, that unless the gas in- 
dustry continues to recognize the importance of the 
factors other than gas that must be present to provide 
the service the customer expects, it runs the risk of 
joining those who failed to realize that their idea of 
what they were selling and their customers’ idea of 
what they were buying had to be identical. 

Responsibility does not end with delivery of good 
gas at proper pressure at the meter outlet. Legally, this 
may be so but to maintain good health in the gas busi- 
ness, more than this is needed. 

Yes, the position of the gas industry in The South 
today is excellent. Gas occupies a dominant place 
among all the fuels. Let not the attainment of this po- 
sition which, after all, is largely based on conditions 
not produced by the industry, fill us with the pride of 
accomplishment leading to a fall. 

Remember the last verse of that well-known poem, 
“Casey at the Bat.” 


Oh somewhere in this favored land 
The sun is shining bright. 

Somewhere the bands are playing 
And somewhere hearts are light. 
Somewhere birds are singing 

And somewhere children shout. 

But there is no joy in Mudville, 
Mighty Casey has struck out. 


Let us hope that the gas industry never Strikes Out. 
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FTER vlississippi has cut its 

surpentine way through the mid- 

d'e of the Country, and just be- 

fore it dumps its muddy load into the 

warm green Gulf, it passes New Orleans 

with all its turbulent and romantic his- 

tory; its joys and accomplishments; its 

key position for the present and the fu- 
ture. 

As the delegates and visitors to South- 











Pirates’ Alley, in the French Quarter—color- 
ful and quaint sightseeing spot. 
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s: An Old Gay City on the River 


ern Gas Association’s convention as- 
semble there, they will be p!'easantly 
aware of the lasting blended influences 
of French and Spanish domination. New 
Orleans, with much Latin tradition and 
setting, offers a distinctly foreign at- 
mosphere without losing its character as 
a thriving and progressive American 
city. 

The French founded the city in 1718 
and later the Spanish helped develop it. 
It was about 1728 when a definite city 
plan was established, using the town 
square as its focal point. 

Today, that Old New Orleans is the 
area of the Vieux Carré, old square. 
Then called Place d’Armes, now Jackson 
Square, it is a locale of historic signifi- 
cance. In the Cabildo, alongside St. 
Louis Cathedral, the French ceded to 
the United States all the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory; from the Mississippi to the Rock- 
ies, from Canada to the Gulf. 

After that, 1803, New Orleans be- 
came an American city. But, it was not 
quite a simple matter. 

The Creoles, white descendants of the 
original French and Spanish settlers, did 
not view the arrivals of Americans in a 
passive manner. In fact, Old New Or- 
leans would have none of them—and 
the Americans had to build their own 
city in adjacent areas. The social, eco- 
nomic and cultural aspects of the Ameri- 
cans and the Creoles were distinct; at 
one time, Canal Street was the line below 


which there was no welcome for Ameri- 
cans. Subtle traces of the less-violent dis- 
tinctions are still discernible. 

Perhaps this highly-spirited, and often 
fatal, rivalry between American and 
Creole contributed substantially to the 
energy that has forged the city with high 
importance, nationally and internation- 
ally. 

Gas industry visitors will honor all of 
New Orleans’ colorful history—French, 
Spanish, Creole and American—as they 
think about the reminders of the past 
that they will see and hear: architecture 


... art... customs .. . speech pat- 
terns . ... battles . . . river boats... 
trade .. . the gay life... churches... 


theatres . . . and, always, amour. 











Now, it’s “A Bus Named . . .” 
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Southern Gas Association’s 45th Annual 
Convention Stresses Sales Considerations 


New Orleans, 124 years ago, will be 
commemorated, in effect, as South- 
ern Gas Association holds its 45th an- 
nual convention in the city, this month. 
When James H. Caldwell, an English 
actor-manager, and five associates or- 
ganized New Orleans Gas Light Co., in 
1829, and then built and operated a gas 
plant that went into service in mid-1834, 
their foresight hardly could have 
reached the heights to which their ini- 
tial efforts would be taken by 1953. 

More than 1,800 delegates and visi- 
tors are expected to converge on New 
Orleans for the three-day session of the 
SGA membership of 67 gas companies 
and 158 manufacturers-distributors. 

Natural gas—all phases, from gather- 
ing through sales—will be the general 
subject considered in the convention’s 
five sectional meetings. 

The heart of the entire natural gas in- 
dustry—87'2% of all production and 
reserves—is within the 14-state area of 
SGA. Here, is concentrated the greatest 
natural gas activity in history and the 
supply that assures continued expansion 
and profitable operation of the Country’s 
gas industry. 


Tx vision and work of six men in 


Only exporting area 

This is the only natural gas producing 
area that exports gas to other areas—in 
addition to the huge volumes consumed 
within its own states. 

More than 4'%-million customers, 
25% of the 48-state total, are served by 
the gas utilities in these states. Of the 16 
companies that operate 1,000 miles or 
more of transmission line, 12 are head- 
quartered in The South. Those 12 com- 
panies operate more than 30,000 miles 
of long-distance line. 





SGA CONVENTION 
HEADQUARTERS 


7 





Jung Hotel, New Orleans 














GREETINGS TO SGA FROM 
TEXAS COMMISSION 


HE Texas Railroad Commission is cooperat- 

ing with you gas men by putting into effect 
the strictest kind of oil and gas conservation 
practices to prevent waste of these natural 
resources, and thereby assure a continued 
long supply of the cleanest, most convenient 
fuel on earth—natural gas. 

You cannot tie the housewives of America 
to a coal scuttle and an ash can when natural 
gas and a thermostat will keep the house 











warm. 
ERNEST O. THOMPSON 
Chairman 
Texas Railroad Commission 
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In total, The South has a 118,000- 
mile grid of transmission and distribu- 
tion lines, more than 25% of the na- 
tional total. 

Since it was organized, 45 years ago, 
SGA has been close to the people and 
the area it serves. It has long been the 
well-organized medium through which 
technical and sales information is ex- 
changed continuously among members, 
in the interests of the entire industry. 


Technical and sales presentations 


The technical presentations at the 
New Orleans convention will be made 
largely by Southern specialists on gas in- 
dustry problems but the experiences and 
findings in other parts of the Country 
a'so will be made available through 
speakers from distant gas companies. 

As in all other gas industry meetings 
and conventions, discussion of sales 
problems and potentials have been ac- 
corded appropriate emphasis on the 
SGA convention program. No fewer 
than 13 addresses will deal with sales 
matters. That is in line with the gener- 
ally aggressive appliance merchandising 
and dealer-cooperation policies that are 
followed by gas companies throughout 
The South; in 60% of the major service 
areas, gas companies are direct sellers of 
appliances. 


Feature of SGA activity 
Round-table conferences are both a 
feature and an accomplishment in SGA 


activities. Fully-endorsed by the man- 
agements of the member-gas companies, 
these conferences are planned to give 
specific working information to the per- 
sonnel in positions to apply it to advan- 
tage for their individual companies. 

This mutual-cooperation conference 
plan has been eminently successful and 
now appears to be a permanent feature 
of SGA activities. 

The wide expanse of territory covered 
by SGA—Atlantic Ocean to New 
Mexico—has made it necessary to ar- 
range these conferences for the eastern 
area and western area, thereby cutting 
travel time and expense. Generally, the 
same ground is covered in each. 

The conferencessare scheduled by as- 
sociation year and are divided according 
to sections or interests. The 1952-53 
schedule included 28 conferences, each 
dealing with a specific subject under ac- 
counting, distribution, employee rela- 
tions, sales or transmission. 

An agenda, prepared and mailed in 
advance of each conference, enables the 
participants to prepare adequately for 
the discussions they will attend. Later, 
summary notes of the actual discussions 
are prepared and distributed to form a 
growing reference source. 


New motion picture 

One of the features of the convention 
will be the showing of “Natural Gas,” a 
motion picture produced by the associa- 
tion to tell the story of natural gas from 
the search for it, the drilling of wells, 


(Continued on page 28) 





GREETINGS TO SGA FROM 
MISSISSIPP! COMMISSION 


T is with unique pleasure that | am privi- 

leged to extend to the members of the 
Southern Gas Assocation a cordial welcome 
upon your passing through Mississippi to New 
Orleans, for your forty-fifth annual conven- 
tion. It is with equal gratificat‘on that | join 
chairmen of other commissions of Southern 
States in extend'ng to you our profound 
greetings. It shall be our chief concern and 
desire to acquaint you with the progressive 
hospital:ty that prevails in this section of the 
country. It will be our policy to emphasize the 
fact that our econom‘c security is of mutual 
concern to all sect:ons of the United States of 
America. 


ALTON MASSEY 
Chairman 
Mississippi Public Serv:ce Commission 
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Record Advance Registration Shows High Interest in 


Program's Natural Gas Features 














Production and processing of natural gas in the South and Southwest. 








SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION’S OFFICERS AND MANAGING DIRECTOR 


John H. Wimberly 


president of Southern Gas Association, has 
had a busy career in the gas industry and 
all of it has been with Houston Natural 
Gas Corp., which 
he joined in 1928, 
one year out of col- 
lege, as chief clerk 
in the accounting 
department. Since 
that time, he has 
moved successively 
to auditor, treas- 
urer and director, 
vice president and 
treasurer and, most 
recently, to execu- 
tive vice president. 
His gas company 
responsibilities have not precluded either 
his vigorous participation in a wide range 
of community activities in his native-Hous- 
ton or his devotion to the work of SGA for 
the gas industry. Since 1947, he has been 
SGA director, convention committee chair- 
man, second vice president, first vice presi- 
dent, membership committee chairman— 
and president. 

During Mr. Wimberly’s term as SGA 
president, the equivalent spot in American 
Gas Association has been occupied with no 


John H. Wimberly 
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less vigor by Mr. Wimberly’s boss, Frank 
C. Smith, president of Houston Natural. 
Available records do not indicate any other 
comparable dual-compliment to a single 
gas company’s executives. 


H. K. Griffin 

first vice president of SGA, started thinking 
about utilities in Walla Walla, Wash., 
shortly after he put a hand on his engineer- 
ing diploma at the 
University of lowa. 
He stayed along the 
West Coast with 
other companies in 
California and was 
in Oregon, the vice 
president and gen- 
eral manager of 
People’s Water & 
Gas Co., Portland, 
when the company 
disposed of that 
property in 1940. 
He was transferred 
to Meridian, Miss. Eleven years later, he 
became president of Mississippi Gas Co., 
and when that company was sold to Missis- 
sippi Valley Gas Co., last September 15, 
Mr. Griffin became vice president of the 
new company. 


H. K. Griffin 





Soon after his arrival in Meridian, Mr. 
Griffin became a part of important com- 
munity activities and since that time has ex- 
tended himself in their interests. 

Mr. Griffin was chairman of the SGA op- 
erating section in 1947, and was elected a 
director in 1948. His election as second 
vice president followed for the 1951-52 as- 
sociation year—then, first vice president. 


Charles I. Wall 

second vice president of SGA, has a smile 
that belies his nickname—Stoney. We un- 
derstand that really is a tribute to his 
football character- 
istics, with the Kan- 
sas Jayhawkers. In 
1927, his campus 
days over, he went 
to talk with a man 
in West Texas Gas 
Co., and since then 
he has been pipe 
painter, utility la- 
borer, purchasing 
clerk, purchasing 
agent, district man- 
ager, new business 
manager, general 
superintendent, assistant general manager, 
vice president—and, since March 1951, he 


Charles |. Wall 
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SGA CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 26) 


processing, delivery to transmission sys- 
tems and, eventually, utilization at the 
burner tip. 

“The story we are going to tell is a 
success story,” the audience is told as 
the picture opens. “Also, it is an Ameri- 
<r 

Then, various types of successes are 
outlined but this picture is concerned 
with the triumph of a flame and of the 
men who harnessed it for new energy. 

The work involved in bringing gas to 
the surface and then to the consumers’ 
burners is shown clearly, with appropri- 
ate emphasis on the equipment and fa- 
cilities that are necessary—together with 
the multi-million dollar financing that is 
needed. 

The clock-like accuracy of meters, in- 
struments and equipment are presented 
for wide-understandability and show the 
assured flow of gas from source to point 
of utilization. 

Utilization, in itself, is given full play 
with showings of modern gas appliances, 
including all-year air-conditioners, house 
heating equipment, ranges, water heaters 
and all the other major appliances that 
represent gas utility load. 

Arranged for either company or con- 
sumer showings, the audiences will see 
that “here is instant heat . . . natural 
gas is ready to serve you from the tiniest 
warm glow to a hot roasting blaze with 
all the variables in between at finger tip.” 

Industrial utilization is played up, 
pointing out that gas permits rigid and 
automatic temperature control in criti- 
cal operations. 

The showing of this picture culmi- 
nates more than 3'2 years of work by 
the SGA motion picture committee. Last 
August, president John H. Wimberly 
signed the contract for the production. 

The idea for the SGA motion picture 
originated with the special committee 
headed by F. S. Keliy, Jr.; and consisting 
of D. W. Reeves, Carl H. Horne and 
J. M. Floyd. Others who have served on 
the committee include R. A. Puryear, 


Jr., Harry Cain, J. E. Hampson, W. H. 
Ligon, Charles K. Oxford and second 
vice president, C. I. Wall. 

The script for “Natural Gas” was pre- 
pared primarily under the direction of 
Mr. Floyd, who passed away in 1951. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
motion picture committee to supply 
SGA member companies with prints, 
and provisions are included for individ- 
ualization to specific companies. The 
general character of the film does not in- 
clude any specific companies, thereby 
making it possible to achieve this indi- 
vidualization. 

The film was produced for SGA by 
Bob Bailey Photography Studios, Hous- 
ton. The studios are prepared to make 
the necessary films that will individualize 
the picture for specific companies. 


SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION 


1952-53 
Officers 


PRESIDENT: John H. Wimberly, Houston 
Natural Gas Corp. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT: H. K. Griffin, 
Mississippi Valley Gas Co., Meridian. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: C. I. Wall, West 
Texas Gas Company, Lubbock. 

TREASURER: H. V. McConkey, Southern 
Union Gas Company, Dallas. 

SECRETARY: J. L. Campbell, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc. 

Ass’t. SECRETARY: Kyle H. Turner, At- 
lanta Gas Light Company. 

IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT: L. L. Dyer, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas. 


Directors 


Hansell Hillyer, South Atlantic Gas Com- 
pany, Savannah. 

E. R. Cunningham, Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp., Shreveport. 

Willard G. Wiegel, Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, Dallas. 

Duncan A. Crawford, Atlanta Gas Light 
Company. 

Wm. D. Mastin, Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co., Chattanooga. 

E. L. Henderson, United Gas Corporation, 
Shreveport. 

Charley Lockhart, Jr., Bryant Heater Div., 
A.G.E., Inc., Dallas. 









GREETINGS TO SGA FROM 7 
NEW MEXICO COMMISSION 


ROM the land of enchantment we send 

our most sincere wishes to the Southern 
Gas Association for a successful forty-fifth 
convention in the great city of New Orleans. 
It is with real regret that our commission wil! 
not be in attendance because of a full docket. 
| am sure the meetings would be most valu- 
able to us. 

Our commission, realizing that our state is 
fast becoming another important gas produc- 
ing state qwill never knowingly act in such a 
manner that would retard the proper devel- 


opment of the gas industry in our state. 


L. W. LEIBRAND 
Chairman 
New Mexico Public Service Commission 











R. A. Puryear, Jr., Alabama Gas Corpora- 
tion, Birmingham. 

H. C. Webb, Oklahoma Natural Gas Com- 
pany, Tulsa. 

Chas. S. Coates, Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co., Houston. 

J. H. Collins, Sr., New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice Inc. 

Chas. K. Oxford, Gas Light Co. of Colum- 
bus. 

A. B. Parker, Hardwick Stove Co., Houston. 


Advisory Council 

CHAIRMAN: C. H. Zachry, Southern Un- 
ion Gas Company, Dallas. 

VicE CHAIRMAN: J. C. Flanagan, United 
Gas Corporation, Houston. 


Section and Committee Chairman 

ACCOUNTING: Louis G. James, Lone Star 
Gas Company, Dallas. 

DISTRIBUTION: R. A. Metzke, United Gas 
Corporation, New Braunfels. 

EMPLOYEE RELATIONS: H. M. Rogers, 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., 
Shreveport. 

SaLes: J. W. Lea, Atlanta Gas Light 
Company. 

TRANSMISSION: C. L. Perkins, El Paso 
Natural Gas Company. 

GENERAL CONVENTION: Chas. F. Stubbs, 
Alabama Gas Corp., Birmingham. 
MEMBERSHIP: H. K. Griffin, Mississippi 

Valley Gas Co., Meridian. 





has had possession of the West Texas-presi- 
dent’s chair. 

In Lubbock, Texas, the company’s head- 
quarters, Mr. Wall has no spare time, what 
with an imposing string of community re- 
sponsibilities. As good a team man as when 
he was a Jayhawker, Mr. Wall applies him- 
self to SGA interests. In 1949-50 he was 
chairman of the operating section—now, 
second vice president. 


Robert R. Suttle 


the managing director of SGA, seems to 
have endless energy and applies it, full- 
power, to the Association’s interests wher- 
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ever he goes. Mr. 
Suttle was named 
managing director 
in 1946, at the time 
SGA ceased to be, 
as it has been char- 
acterized, “a paper 
organization.” With 
the change to an 
active association, 
a full-time staff was 
assembled to assist 
Mr. Suttle. He 
made personal calls 
at gas companies 
throughout the 14-state SGA area and, it 


Robert R. Suitle 





can be assumed, these calls were influential 
in the growth of the Association, since 
1946. Gas company membership has 
jumped from 20 to 67; manufacturer-dis- 
tributor members have zoomed from 6 to 
158. Mr. Suttle’s mission, as he told gas 
company managements about the aim to 
bring practical information based upon ex- 
perience to gas personnel in grass-roots con- 
ferences, won virtually 100% support. 

Mr. Suttle went to SGA after having been 
head of the department of management at 
the University of Texas, from which he 
holds Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. He 
did personnel work while a Navy lieutenant 
and while with industrial companies. 
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Compiled by 
Robert R. Suttle 


Managing Director 
Southern Gas Association 





1802 


Before a committee of prominent citizens of Richmond, 
Virginia, Benjamin Henfrey demonstrated his patented 
“Thermo Lamp” using gas generated by distillation of pit 
coal in a tea kettle. The committee stated that the light was 
“twenty times more vivid than light from oil or tallow” and 
that “we witnessed with pleasure the gas applied to culinary 
purposes.” In the face of vigorous opposition and ridicule 
from the press, money was raised and what was probably the 
first gas street light in this country was put into operation. 
However, the plan fell through and Richmond failed to gain 
distinction of being the first city in the United States to have 
a gas lighting system. It wasn’t until 1851 that a plant and dis- 
tribution system was built in Richmond. 


1824 

The first commercial use of gas in The South was in New 
Orleans. James H. Caldwell, an English actor-manager, 
opened his theater in New Orleans on January 1 with gas 
lighting. A small coal gas-making plant was installed in the 
theater and gas was piped to the 250 lights for the stage, au- 
ditorium, and outside. Five years later, in 1829, Mr. Cald- 
well and five other men organized the New Orleans Gas Light 
Company. From England he brought 300 tons of gas-making 
equipment and a crew to build and operate the plant; gas 
service for lighting was inaugurated on August 9, 1834. By 
the end of 1834, two miles of main had been laid in down- 
town-New Orleans. The initial charge was $7.00 per Mcf. 


1833 


The Mobile Gas Service Corporation was organized. The 
original shipment of plant facilities was purchased in Eng- 
land, but en route was lost at sea. The following year addi- 
tional equipment was successfully shipped and the coal gas 
plant was placed in operation. Records of the company indi- 
cate that it is the fourth oldest gas company in the United 
States. The primary business of the company, until early in 
the twentieth century, was gas lighting for city streets and 
commercial buildings. 


1846 


The Charleston Gas Light Company, the earliest corporate 
forbear of the South Carolina Electric and Gas Company, 
was incorporated by an act of the Legislature, with original 
capital stock of $100,000. Construction of a gas plant was 
begun immediately, including a new improvement to purify 
gas and eliminate its offensive odor. Two years later, in 1848, 
Joshua Lazarus, president of the company, notified the City 
Council that the new company would be ready to light the 
city on April 1. 


1848 


A group of public spirited Savannah, Georgia, citizens ob- 
tained a charter and organized a manufactured gas company 
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to provide street lighting for the growing port city. The com- 
pany has operated continuously since that date through wars, 
hurricanes, panics, depression and booms. During the War 
Between the States, wood was used as fuel for the manufac- 
tured gas plant; coal was unobtainable because of the Union 
armies. 


1849 

The Nashville Gas Line Company was incorporated by 
special act of the General Assembly of Tennessee on No- 
vember 21. The company organized with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $100,000, sold originally at 75 cents on the dol- 
lar. The first gas works were completed in 1850 and, on 
February 13, 1851, the first gas street lamp was lighted, in 
Nashville. A news item stated, “The golden flame literally 
turned night into day.” During its first year, the company 
distributed gas to 285 customers. Promotion-minded Presi- 
dent Barrow offered a beautiful silk dress to the lady who 
was first to have her home illuminated with gas. 


On May 31, a group of citizens of Norfolk, Virginia, or- 
ganized the City Gas Association to supply gas for street 
lighting. Gas was manufactured from rosin, distilled in small 
iron retorts, and had a high illuminating value. In October, 
the name of the company was changed to City Gas Light 
Company of Norfolk; a charter was granted by the General 
Assembly, January 11, 1850. 


185] 


John R. McDaniel, John M. Otey, and William M. Black- 
burn received a charter for Lynchburg Gas Company, serv- 
ing the City of Lynchburg, Virginia. The original gas plant 
had a capacity of approximately 30,000 cubic feet per day. 
The company served 156 customers with gas for lighting. 


1852 

Columbia Gas Light Company, a predecessor company of 
South Carolina Electric and Gas Company, was incorporated, 
with the right to manufacture and sell gas to be made from 
rosin, coal, oil, turpentine, or other materials. Two years 
later, the company was supplying gas to street lamps and 
homes in Columbia. Additional early history of the company 
is not available; the records of the company were destroyed 
during the War Between the States, when Sherman burned 
Columbia. 


1854 

The Gas Light Company of Columbus, Georgia, was 
granted a charter by the state, and the first gas was produced 
from wood in iron retorts. 


1855 

Tragedy struck Norfolk, Virginia, when yellow fever from 
the West Indies caused two-thirds of the white population 
to be stricken. According to legend, those living near the gas 
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plant did not succumb to the fever and it was believed the 
fumes from the gas plant killed the yellow fever germs. 


1855 

On Christmas Day, a joyous note was added to the sea- 
son’s festivities of Atlanta’s population of some 6,000 people 
when, at dusk, 50 gas street lamps were lighted, bringing the 
community its first gas service. The following year, on Feb- 
ruary 16, the Atlanta Gas Light Company was granted a 
charter making it Atlanta’s first public utility. 


1860 

Little Rock, Arkansas, inaugurated gas service on July 31, 
when gas was turned into the mains for lighting the business 
houses and many residences in the city. 


1862 

The Richmond Examiner of January 16 complains of the 
scarcity of gas in Richmond, stating that it was being wasted 
in the various Confederate government offices. It also stated 
that in the military prisons, gas was being burned day and 
night so that the Yankee prisoners might light their pipes 
and cook. 


AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL for January listed 46 
cities in The South as being served with manufactured gas. 
Substantially all the plants manufactured coal gas, though a 
few in North Carolina used rosin. The price per Mcf varied 
from $2.50 at Louisville, Kentucky, to $7.00 at Port Lavaca, 
Texas. Average price per Mcf was approximately $5.00. The 
same issue of the JOURNAL listed the total capitalization of 
the gas companies in The South at $6,561,890. Louisiana 
was first, with $1,540,000 and Virginia second, with 
$1,300,000. 


1863 

In Lynchburg, Virginia, an important hospital center for 
the Confederacy, gas light was deemed vital for hospital op- 
erating rooms, and the gas company was declared an es- 
sential industry and measures were taken to insure its con- 
tinued operation. 


1864 


Atlanta Gas Light Company’s plant survived three battles 
during the War Between the States and the forty-day siege 
during the Summer of 1864. However, the gas p!ant was de- 
stroyed when the town was burned by General Sherman, the 
following November. Gas service was not restored until 1866. 


1865 

The original records of the Gas Light Company of Colum- 
bus, Georgia, were destroyed by fire resu'ting from the mili- 
tary occupation of Columbus by the Northern armies. 


Natural gas was first discovered in Texas in the Nacog- 
doches Field. The gas contained in this field was in solution 
with oil and was considered worthless. 


1866 

Records in Chattanooga, then known as Ross Landing 
with a population of 3,000, show the existence of two sepa- 
rate and competing gas companies: one manufactured coal 
gas; the other, water gas. Wooden timbers 8 inches square, 
with 4-inch holes were used as mains. In 1874, the companies 
merged and formed the Chattanooga Gas Light Company. 
The first three-inch cast iron main, laid in 1888, is still in use. 


1867 
A former general of the Confederacy, J. F. Gilmer, be- 
came president of the Savannah Gas Company. An insight 
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into the post-war Reconstruction Period was found in a letier 
from General Gilmer to another ex-Confederate general, 
P. G. T. Beauregard. He referred to “these dark days of our 
company when it behooves us all to work” and “at present | 
am rebuilding and enlarging the Savannah Gas Works and, 
as president, directing the affairs of the company generally.” 


1870 


Louisiana’s first gas well was discovered when a water 
well being dug for an ice plant in Shreveport was drilled to 
865 feet. The water was salty, but a “wind” coming from the 
well flamed upward, when ignited with a match. Gas was 
piped to the ice plant, where it furnished light for many years. 


1871 


The Citizens’ Gas Light Company was incorporated June 
28 to construct a manufactured gas plant to serve the central 
part of Jackson, Tennessee. The company was a forerunner 
of West Tennessee Gas Company. 


The first substantial volume of natural gas in Texas was 
discovered near Graham, in Young County. 


1872 


The American Gas Light Association, the first national gas 
association to be organized in this country, held an informal 
preliminary organization meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, in Sep- 
tember. One year later, a meeting of representatives of many 
gas light companies was held in New York to complete the 
organization of the new association. Among the 340 who at- 
tended this meeting, were representatives from Virginia, 
Florida, Tennessee and Kentucky. H. H. Hoeg of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, was a member of the committee to draft a con- 
stitution. On the committee to nominate officers were W. H. 
Baxter of Virgina, J. H. Kendrick of Tennessee and Benja- 
min Rankin of Kentucky. 


1880 


The Birmingham Gas and Illuminating Company, a prede- 
cessor of Alabama Gas Corporation, was organized. Birming- 
ham had a population of 3,086 and the streets were illumi- 
nated by 20 gas lamps. 


The Charleston Gas Light Company began renting gas 
stoves to its customers. Thomas W. Turner, president of the 
company, after attending the Paris Exposition to investigate 
the possibilities of lighting with electricity, reported that 
electricity would never supersede gas for lighting. 


1883 


The Roanoke Gas Company was issued a charter on April 
4, one year before the City of Roanoke was incorporated. 
The original plant consisted of one bench of six small hand- 
fired retorts, and the first gas holder had a capacity of 50,- 
000 cubic feet. 


1888 


Natural gas was first discovered in the Arkansas Valley 
near Fort Smith, Arkansas, in 1888, in small quantities 
which were not commercially profitable. 


1834 


Gas stoves for cooking were introduced in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. At the turn of the century, there were approximately 
1,500 gas ranges in use by the housewives of Nashville. 


1895 


The Tampa Gas Company was organized on April 9 with 
a capital of $150,000. A contract was entered into with th: 
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City of Tampa for supplying street lights. This contract re- 
mained in effect until 1921. 


1900 
Corsicana became the first city in Texas to utilize natural 
gas, piped from a field near the city. 


At the beginning of the new century, natural gas transmis- 
sion lines in The South totaled approximately 300 miles. 


1901 

The first large scale supply of natural gas was discovered 
in Texas, when Captain Anthony F. Lucas, the Austrian min- 
ing engigeer, brought in the famous Spindle Top gusher, four 
miles from Beaumont. This oil field contained natural gas 
dissolved in the vast oil pool. The gas was not put to com- 
mercial use for many years. 


Arkansas’s first natural gas field of commercial importance 
was discovered near Mansfield in Sebastian County. Five 
years later, natural gas was made available to Fort Smith. 
The discovery well, Choctaw Oil Company’s No. 2, was still 
producing at one-half volume in 1940. 


1902 


Following the second failure to introduce natural gas in 
Beaumont, Texas, a small manufactured gas plant was built 
and Beaumont used manufactured gas until 1925. The two 
previous failures to deliver natural gas resulted from sulphur 
in the gas causing fumes, and later the failure of the gas wells 
supplying the system. 


1903 

A 2 inch line from a gas well to a brick plant north of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, was laid by J. M. Guffey and John Galey, 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The following year, they ac- 
quired a 25-year franchise to serve Tulsa. 


1904 


Gas was discovered in commercial volumes in North Lou- 
isiana and during the next few years pipelines were con- 
structed to bring this gas to Shreveport, Texarkana and other 
communities in the area. 


The Ponca City Oil, Gas and Minerals Company, a prede- 
cessor of Northern Oklahoma Gas Company, was organized, 
and obtained a franchise to distribute gas in Ponca City. Two 
years later, the first natural gas was turned into the mains 
from a pipeline extending to two shallow wells located near 
the city. Six years later, 600 customers were being served. 


1905 

Natural gas was discovered in a number of wells drilled 
for oil in North Caddo Parish, Louisiana. The Latex Oil and 
Pipe Line Company found two producing sands in the area, 
but the gas pressure was so strong that the well was plugged. 


The famous Glen Pool of Oklahoma was discovered. Es- 
sentially an oil field, it also produced substantial volumes of 
natural gas. 


1906 

Oklahoma Natural Gas Company was organized in Okla- 
homa City to bring gas from the Cleveland, Oklahoma, field. 
A contract was let to lay a pipeline to the Cleveland Field, 
but it was found to be dep!eted and the lines were laid to the 
Hogshooter Field instead. In 1907, the Hogshooter Field be- 
came dep!eted, so lines were laid to the Sapulpa Field and, 
for the first time, gas was turned into distribution lines in 
Oklahoma City. 
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Amarillo Gas Company was organized and was granted a 
franchise by the City of Amarillo. One year later, the com- 
pany began selling manufactured gas. 


In February, 21 natural gas men met in Kansas City to 
organize Natural Gas Association of America. At this time, 
the bulk of the membership was from Kansas, Missouri, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, though L. K. Whitehead of the 
Shreveport Gas Company, Louisiana, was an active member. 


The Miami Gas Company was incorporated on July 27. 
Its franchise stipulated that a manufactured gas company 
was to be built and not less than four miles of pipe were to 
be laid. Due to the fact that many fires were being caused by 
gasoline and kerosene stoves, the Fidelity and Mutual Life 
Insurance Company purchased $100,000 in bonds. 


1908 


In May, 40 men representing gas companies and appliance 
manufacturers met at the Piedmont Hotel in Atlanta to or- 
ganize Southern Gas Association. It was to be the object of 
Southern Gas Association to concern itself both with tech- 
nical and sales problems as they applied to The South, to 
study jointly problems affecting all gas companies in the area, 
to exchange information and experience, and to devise, by 
common effort, solutions to common problems, particularly 
those peculiar to the Southern area. Thomas D. Miller of 
New Orleans Gas Light Company was the first president. 


1909 


Lone Star Gas Company of Texas was granted a charter 
and began doing business on June 4. The company supplied 
gas from wells in Clay County to domestic and industrial cus- 
tomers in Henrietta, Petrolia, and Wichita Falls. The follow- 
ing year, a pipeline was extended to Fort Worth and Dallas 
and then the company was supplying 15,000 customers. 


The first truck owned by Miami Gas Company, delivered 
by steamship, was a two-cylinder Buick. When it was un- 
loaded, no one knew how to drive it. 


1910 


The first compressor station in the Southwest was built by 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company at Kellyville, Ok'ahoma, 
to increase pressure on peak load days. Oklahoma Natural at 
this time was serving Oklahoma City, Guthrie, Shawnee and 
other small towns along the line. 


1911 

A pipeline from northern Louisiana to furnish natural gas 
to Little Rock, Hot Springs, Pine Bluff and intervening terri- 
tory in Arkansas, was completed during this year by the 
Benedum-Trees interest. This pipeline later became a part of 
the Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Company. 


1912 


The first dry gas field was discovered in southwestern 
Texas in the Gas Ridge Field. 


1913 


The Oklahoma State Legislature passed a law providing 
for ratable production from a common reservoir of natural 
gas. It is believed that this was the first oil and gas conserva- 
tion measure of this type to be enacted by any state. 


1915 


The predecessor company of Florida Public Utilities Com- 
pany was chartered, with a capitalization of $500,000 and 
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was issued the original franchise to supply gas to the City of 
West Palm Beach. 


An agreement was adopted in June whereby Southern Gas 
Association became an affiliate of American Gas Institute. 
This continued until 1918, when the present American Gas 
Association was formed, at which time a new affiliation 
agreement with AGA was completed. 


1918 
Gas was first discovered in the northern part of Potter 
County, Texas, in what is now known as the Panhandle Field. 


American Gas Association, a consolidation of American 
Gas Institute and National Commercial Gas Association, was 
organized in June. One of the speakers at the organization 
meeting was Philip H. Gadsden of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. 


1919 


Hugoton Field was first drilled in southwestern Kansas. 
The first gas well was completed at a depth of 2,755 feet. 


1920 
Natural gas replaced manufactured gas in Amarillo, with 
the completion of 8” pipelines into the city. 


1922 
Chickasha Field, Oklahoma, was tapped with a 12-inch 
line by Oklahoma Natural Gas Company. 


1923 


The first carbon black plant was built in Stephens County, 
Texas, to use natural gas. 


1924 

The first course in gas engineering was established by 
Southern Gas Association at Johns Hopkins University. The 
course was made possible by donations from members of 
Southern Gas Association. 


1925 

Houston Natural Gas Corporation was incorporated in 
Texas. The company started on November 20, the date it 
received its charter, without a customer. The following year, 
service was initiated to a number of communities along the 
Gulf Coast. Not having a franchise to operate in Houston, 
the company began piping gas to suburban areas outside the 
city limits. In 1927, a franchise was granted to serve the 
City of Houston. 


The first discovery of natural gas in New Mexico was in 
the Barker Creek Dakota Pool. Because of lack of market, 
however, the discovery well was plugged and abandoned. In 
1942, Southern Union Gas Company’s Barker No. 1 made 
gas commercially available from this field. 


Bradenton, Florida, was piped for gas, supplied by a water 
gas plant. 


1926 


Rio Grande Valley Gas Company was organized. 


1927 

Lone Star Gas Company, Texas, acquired the properties 
of Dallas Gas Company and began a drilling program in 
the Texas Panhandle. 

West Texas Gas Company was organized and incorpo- 
rated ‘to operate as a transporter and distributor of natural 
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gas. Gas service was completed to 15 towns in western Teas: 
by 1930, 21 towns were being served. 


Southern Union Gas Company was organized, serving 
natural gas in Wink, Texas. Two years later, after the com- 
pany was incorporated, transmission and distribution sys. 
tems were constructed and placed in operation in 43 towns 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico and Colorado, 


On August 1, Natural Gas Association of America merged 
with American Gas Association. Those from The South in- 
strumental in the consolidation were A. W. Leonard, Tulsa; 
L. B. Denning, Dallas; N. C. McGowen, Shreveport; H. J. 
Montgomery, Bartlesville, and H. C. Morris, Dallas. 


1928 


El Paso Natural Gas Company was organized and began 
operations a year later with 204 miles of 16-inch pipeline 
from Lea County, New Mexico to El Paso, Texas. 


All the separate companies serving northern Louisiana and 
southeastern Arkansas were merged into Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Company. The merged system consisted largely of pipe- 
lines connecting Shreveport and Little Rock, with branch 
lines serving Hot Springs, Texarkana and intervening com- 
munities. The source of supply was principally from natural 
gas fields in northern Louisiana and eastern Texas. 


Consolidated Gas Utilities Corporation was organized in 
Oklahoma City, bringing together under one management a 
number of smaller Companies serving communities in 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Natural gas service was inaugurated in New Orleans on 
August 22. The domestic rate was set at 90¢ per Mcf, as com- 
pared to $7.00 per Mcf, charged by the first gas company, in 
1834. A 100-mile, 18-inch pipeline from the Monroe Field 
supplied the gas. 


1929 

On January | the city of Memphis received its first natural 
gas from the Monroe Field in Louisiana, through a 210-mile 
18-inch pipeline of Memphis Natural Gas Company. 


The Rodessa Field, in Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas, was 
discovered and first produced as a gas field; subsequent de- 
velopment proved it to be a major oil and gas field. 


Construction of a transmission line from Clarksville, Ar- 
kansas to Fayetteville, Arkansas, was begun in the Summer 
and, in February 1930, natural gas service was introduced 
in Fayetteville, the first town served by Arkansas Western 
Gas Company, incorporated on July 2. 


Alabama Utilities Service Corporation, predecessor com- 
pany of Alabama Gas Corporation, was organized; acquired 
the coke oven and natural gas distribution systems in Annis- 
ton, Decatur, Montgomery, Selma, and Tuscaloosa. 


Manufactured gas service was started in Miami Beach, 
Florida, by The Gas Company of Miami Beach, a newly-or- 
ganized company and the predecessor of Peoples Water and 
Gas Company. 


1930 


Southern Natural Gas Company delivered its first gas to 
Atlanta on January 30, through a 1,250-mile line from the 
Monroe and Richmond fields in Louisiana to Atlanta, Mo- 
bile and Pensacola. This line had an initial capacity of 
100,000 Mcf per day. 


Northern Natural Gas Company was formed by the United 
Light and Railways Company, Lone Star Gas Corporation, 
and North American Light and Power Company. The com- 
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1953 


pay was organized to transmit natural gas from Hugoton 
and Texas Panhandle fields to Omaha, Nebraska. 


More than 40 associated companies were organized into 
United Gas Corporation, serving an area with a population 
of 1,800,000 and owning approximately 5,700 miles of 
transmission, distribution, and field pipelines. 


1931 


Memphis Natural Gas Company contracted to build its 
supply lines through western Tennessee area and sell natural 
gas to West Tennessee Gas Company. 


Natural gas was introduced by The Gas Light Company 
of Columbus, Georgia, in April, with approximately 4,000 
customers being served. 


1935 


Experimental cycling operations were first put into effect 
in the Bib Lake Field, Texas. 


1936 


Carthage Field, Texas, was discovered; five years later, 
only five wells had been completed. 


1938 


The first commercial gas cycling plant began operations in 
Agua Dulce Field in southern Texas. This was the first real 
attempt to recycle natural gas as a conservation measure. 


1943 


Arkansas Western Gas Company completed the discovery 
well in White Oak Gas Field. 


1944 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company began delivery of 
natural gas through a 1,265-mile pipeline from Nueces 
County, Texas, to West Virginia. 


1945 


South Atlantic Gas Company was organized on March 2. 
The properties included were those at Savannah, Georgia; St. 
Augustine and Orlando, Florida. 


1946 


As a result of forward looking planning during the war- 
years, a revised constitution and by-laws was adopted by 
Southern Gas Association and a permanent office with a full- 
lime managing director was established. At the Galveston 
Convention, in March, Dean A. Strickland was elected the 
first president to conduct the affairs of the Association in ac- 
cordance with the revised constitution and by-laws. Others 
instrumental in planning for an expanded Southern Gas As- 
sociation were Frank S. Kelly, Jr., Frank C. Smith, Chester 
. May, W. Lee Woodward, W. H. Ligon, Seward Abbott, 
. H. Zachry, J. H. Warden, C. L. Trevitt, H. N. Oldham 
and Clayton L. Nairne. 


Natural gas was distributed in Nashville, Tennessee, for 
he first time. 


1947 


El Paso Natural Gas Company began supplying California 
ith Texas natural gas upon completion of its 1,200-mile 
pipeline from the Hugoton-Panhandle Field to Santa Fe 
springs, California. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation, incorporated on 
lanuary 30, was named the successful bidder for the Big 
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Inch and Little Big Inch Pipe Lines offered for sale by War 
Assets Administration. The bid was $143,127,000. The com- 
pany took possession and began natural gas operation of the 
lines on May 1. 


Gas service was restored to Texas City within five hours 
after a devastating explosion on a ship tied to a dock. Hous- 
ton Natural Gas Corporation received wide acclaim for its 
diligence in handling the situation. 


1948 


The Supreme Court of Texas ruled that the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas had the power to prohibit, as a conserva- 
tion measure, the production of oil, unless the casinghead gas 
was utilized. As a result of this decision, billions of cubic feet 
of gas which would have been wasted are now being utilized 
or reinjected into the reservoir. 


Texas Gas Transmission Corporation was organized in the 
merger of Memphis Natural Gas Company and Kentucky 
Natural Gas Corporation. The following year, a pipeline was 
laid from eastern Texas to Ohio. 


1949 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corporation began con- 
struction on its 1,840-mile line from Hidalgo County, Texas, 
to New York. 


Texas Public Service Company merged with Southern Un- 
ion Gas Company. 


1950 


One of the first 30-inch pipelines was completed by El 
Paso Natural Gas Company, from Quartzite to Topock, 
Arizona. 


The Arkansas Western Gas Company completed its dis- 
covery well, the Arkansas Western No. 1, in the Lone Elm 
Field, in Franklin County, Arkansas. 


1951 


Piedmont Natural Gas Company, Inc. was organized to 
acquire the manufactured gas plants and distribution systems 
of the Duke Power Company located in eleven cities in the 
Piedmont Carolina area, converting to natural gas. 


Mississippi Valley Gas Company was organized to acquire 
and operate substantially all natural gas properties of Mis- 
sissippi Power and Light Company. The following year, con- 
tracts were signed for the purchase of these properties and 
Mississippi Gas Company. 


1952 


Possibly for the first time in the gas utility field, two top- 
executives of the same company were chosen to serve as 
heads of the Nation’s two largest gas associations: Frank C. 
Smith, president of Houston Natural Gas Association, was 
elected president of American Gas Association; John H. 
Wimberly, executive vice president, was elected president of 
Southern Gas Association. 


1953 


Railroad Commission of Texas stopped production in the 
Spraberry Field until arrangements are completed for the 
conservation of natural gas produced with oil. The Commis- 
sion found that 220,000,000 cubic feet of gas was being 
flared daily. 
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Gourmets Approve Commercial Cooking ile 


cooking essentially means cooking 
with gas. This is naturally so, since 
New Orleans has 
been using gas 
practically from 
the time gas first 
was available 
commercially in 
the United States. 

The first gas 
company in this 
country was char- 
tered in 1816. 
Shortly thereafter, 
in 1835, James H. 
Caldwell founded 
the first gas company in New Orleans 
and built the original plant for manu- 
factured gas, a plant which remained in 
operating condition until a few years 
ago. 

From 1835 until 1928, when natural 
gas was introduced in New Orleans, the 
p!ant furnished the city with a reliable 
supply of gas. Even after 1928 the plant 
was kept in operating condition. Con- 
verted to a high-Btu content oil gas, its 
product mixed with natural gas relieved 
several tense situations brought on by 
unusually severe cold weather, and oc- 
casional trouble with the one pipeline 
which originally carried the entire nat- 
ural gas supply from wells several hun- 
dred miles away. 

With the development of natural gas 
fields within the immediate vicinity of 
New Orleans and the installation of 
three points of entry into the city, the 
need for a standby manufactured gas 
plant was eliminated. The best testimo- 
nial to its effectiveness is that not once 
has there been a city-wide gas outage 
from the time manufactured gas first 
was used in New Orleans. 

Originally, gas was used primarily 
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John D. Haverkamp 


for lighting, a field which now belongs 
to the electric industry. The use of gas 
as a cooking fuel was demonstrated as 
early as 1832 and, in 1835, natural gas 
actually was used for commercial cook- 
ing in Fredonia, New York. 

However, many years had to elapse 
from these early dates before gas be- 
came the main cooking fuel, the posi- 
tion it occupies today. The supreme po- 
sition that gas, as a cooking fuel, now 
holds is a tribute to the continued team- 
work of the gas equipment and appli- 
ance manufacturers, dealers, utility, 
pipeline and well operators. 

It is a tribute to the untiring efforts 
that team has exerted through the years 
to furnish the restaurant and hotel op- 
erators with the best fuel and the best 
equipment that civilization has ever 
known. 

Research continues by the manufac- 
turers and by American Gas Associa- 
tion to advance even further in equip- 
ment performance, convenience, and 
safety. 

The first real impetus for commercial 
cooking with gas occurred in Philadel- 
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by John D. Haverkamp 


Commercial Supervisor 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 





phia in 1876, when several types of 
ranges were exhibited at the Centennial 
celebration in that city. 

Continued improvements were made 
and, in 1913, thermostatic oven heat 
control become a reality. This develop- 
ment—along with better insulation, im- 
proved burners, and streamlined designs 
—has captured the commercial cooking 
market for the gas industry. 

In New Orleans, until about 1890, 
the major commercial cooking fuels 
were coal and wood. Manufactured gas 
gradually replaced these fuels and was 
itself replaced by natural gas. Today, 
practically all cooking, residential as 
well as commercial, is by natural gas. 
This is also true of water heating. 

The influence of natural gas in in- 
creasing customer-acceptance of gas as 
a fuel, is best illustrated by these figures: 
in 1925, manufactured gas sales totaled 
2,427.8 MMcf in New Orleans. In 
1930, two years after natural gas was 
introduced in the city, 12,560.4 MMcf 
were sold. In 1952, sales amounted to 
39,405.5 MMcf. 

Through its history, New Orleans has 
been under Spanish, French, Confeder- 
ate and United States administration. Its 
early inhabitants were largely of French 
and Spanish ancestory, and from the 
mixture of French and Spanish blood 
the well-known “Creole” originated. 

The cuisine of the better restaurants 
and hotels in the city reflects the an- 
cestry of New Orleans. Creole and 
French dishes, cooked to perfection 
with the help of natural gas, are a treat 
not to be overlooked. 

However, the well-earned reputation 





Art and workmanship are blended in the impressive outer-gates 

to Arnaud’s, above, and reflect the appreciation of the founder, 

the late Count Arnaud Cazenave, for fine ironwork and, from his 

kitchen, fine food. This gas-equipped kitchen, left, is credited with 
a high place in the excellent preparation of foods. 
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The delicate lace-like iron work, typical of 
architectural decoration in the older sections 
of New Orleans, is shown to excellent advan- 
tage in the light-and-shade at Antoines, left. 
In the busy kitchen, below, gas and gas 


equipment are showing their advantages. 








of New Orleans’ eating establishments 
rests not only on its Creole-French res- 
taurants. Name the type of cuisine you 
prefer and New Orleans can show you 
where it may be eaten in comfortable 
surroundings, prepared by chefs unex- 
celled in the art of good cooking. Many 
excellent restaurants feature Italian, 
German, Mexican and American food. 

The gourmet will have no difficulty in 
finding the dishes he prefers and will 
revel in new taste delights. His enjoy- 
ment, however, will be well shared by 
any who merely appreciate fine food, 
served in a pleasant atmosphere by peo- 


ple whose life work is dedicated to that 
purpose. 

The present proprietors of New Or- 
leans eating places in many instances 
are carrying on the traditions of their 
forebears to as far back as five genera- 
tions. 

Information on most of the better- 
known restaurants and hotels follows. 
This can be used as a reminder by those 
already acquainted with the pleasures of 
New Orleans cooking, and as a guide by 
the uninitiated. 


ANTOINE’S—713 St. Louis St. Roy L. 


Alciatore, the proprietor, is the grand- 
son of the founder, Antoine Alciatore, 
who established the restaurant in 1840. 
This is the home of the 1840 Room, 
Rex Room and Mystery Room. Among 
the taste treats are: Oysters Rockefeller 
and Pompano en Papillote. 

Natural gas is used for the ranges, 
cooking ovens and broilers, coffee urns, 
bain marie and water heater. In the 
words of Mr. Alciatore “Gas is the per- 
fect fuel. We like it.” 


ARNAUD’s—8 13 Bienville St. The owner, 
Mrs. Germaine Cazenave Wells, is the 
daughter of the founder, the late Count 
Arnaud Cazenave who, in 1920, estab- 
lished the restaurant. It is the home of 
the Royal Court Room, The Count’s 
Banquet Hall, and The Irma Room. 
Specia'ties include: Oysters Bienville a 
la Arnaud and Supreme Volaille en pa- 
pillote. 

Gas is used exclusively for the ranges, 
cooking and baking ovens, broilers, deep 
fat fryers, coffee urns, toasters, roll 
warmers, steam tables and water heat- 
ers. Mrs. Wells states “We specialize in 
Creole and French cuisine. The perfec- 
tion of our food is materially helped by 
our use of the perfect fuel—natural 


” 


gas. 





COMMANDER'S PaLacE—1403 Washing- 
ton Ave. Founded in 1880, the present 
proprietor is Frank Moran. Specialty 
dishes are: Stuffed Flounder and Soft 
Shell Turtle Stew. 

Gas is used for the ranges, cooking 
and baking ovens, broilers and deep fat 
fryers, water heaters, bain marie and 

(Continued on page 59) 











The lacy ironwork also is part of the exterior decor of Restaurant 
de la Louisiane. Inside, charm and elegance combine with gas- 
prepared foods for eating that is eventful. 





There’s an air of satisfaction about the genial chef at Command- 
er's Palace as he depends upon modern gas equipment for the 
ultimate delicacy of his soft shell turtie stew. 
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FEW WEEKS AGO a card with 
the simple address, “Gulf South, 
Shreveport, La.”, bearing the 

post mark of a Kansas town, was de- 
livered without delay to the United Gas 
office in the Louisiana city. While not 
unusual, nor perhaps unexpected, this 
unerring accuracy on the part of Uncle 
Sam’s mail handlers may be considered 
just another example of the close asso- 
ciation that exists between the term 
Gulf South and the name of the wor!d’s 
largest handler of natural gas—United 
Gas Corporation and its subsidiary com- 
panies. 

United Gas in 1953, is now in its 
fifteenth year of continuous advertising 
in national publications telling the story 
of the growing, bustling Gulf South— 
the area in which the company operates. 

The story really begins back on June 
26, 1939, when key executives of United 
Gas Pipe Line Company attended an 
industrial develop- 
ment conference 
at the headquar- 
ters offices, then 
located in Hous- 
ton. At that time, 
N. C. McGowen, 
president of the 
company, un- 
veiled plans for 
United to launch 
a new campaign 
in its role as a 
good citizen of the 
territory where the company operates. 
The individual and collective responsi- 
bilities which United employees and the 
company as a whole had assumed in 
cooperative efforts to attract new indus- 
trial plants were reviewed with consid- 
erable pride. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that industries usually had sought 
out the territory and sold themselves on 
it without much sales effort on the part 
of Gulf South residents. 

United Gas proposed to do something 
about that situation—and to do it in an 
organized way to further interest people 
in the area. The objective was to tell the 
advantages of the Gulf South to the 
people who could and should be inter- 
ested in expanding their businesses in 
the new territory, and who had the 
money to invest in new businesses. 

The term Gulf South was coined by 
the United Gas president as the name 
that best identified and described the 
area in which the company operates. 
Geographically, this area includes parts 
of Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi, ex- 
tends to Mobile in southern Alabama 
and to Pensacola in northwestern Flor- 





M. C. McGowen 
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UNITED GAS 





Gulf South location 





Visualize your new plant tn an area 
where there's pleasant, year-round work- 


ing climate where there's an adequate 
supply of iabor...in a land of expanding 
markets, excellent transportation facilities, 
ample industrial water, raw materials, elec- 
tric power 

Visualize your plant, too, with the extra 


advantage of economical, dependable nat- 


ural gas service. 


Get your new plant into this picture of 
the busy, growing Gulf South where 


agriculture, mineral resources and chem- 





opments ate combined in 








roper ons to meet all your re- 


quirements. 


Perhaps we can help you with more de- 
tails. Write our Industrial Development 
Director, P.O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La 


Readers throughout the Country and, indeed, the World are fa- 
miliar with The Gulf South after seeing ads such as this one in 
mass-circulation publications throughout the past fourteen years. 





ida, and to the International Boundary 
at Laredo, Texas. 


Program began in 1939 


Thus, the Gulf South industrial de- 
velopment advertising program was 
launched in several publications that 
have a large readership among the na- 
tion’s industrialists. The first ad, a full- 
page, was captioned simply “The Gulf 
South Invites Industry,” and appeared 
in July, 1939, in Time and Business 
Week, among other publications. 

Since that initial Gu/f South national 
ad was published, United Gas has run 
more than 150 advertisements aimed at 
the same target of attracting industry to 
the flourishing area. 


Until 1948, the United Gas Gulf 
South advertisements featured the area 
as a whole. A broad brush was used to 
paint the industrial advantages of the 
richest and fastest growing section of 
the country. In 1948, a finer brush was 
used to show the advantages of each 
particular section of the Gulf South 
served by United, such as East Texas, 
North Louisiana and Mississippi Gulf 
Coast. 

The 1949 advertising went into even 
more detail. Each individual community 
served by United, either directly or in- 
directly, was mentioned in the adver- 
tisement of its respective geographical 
section. 
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UNITED GAS 


SERVING T 


Natural gas is featured in some of the United Gas ads—not all. 
But, the industrial advantage of “dependable .. . 
natural gas” are always included in the regionally-conscious copy. 


of Nation 


TURAL GAS Community 


Stick a pin in almost any portion 
of the Gulf South map, and you'll 
strike a plant location where there 
are adequate, dependable supplies 
of natural gas fuel More than 450 
cities and towns in the Gulf South 
obtain natural gas from the pipe 
lines of United Gas—and every one 
offers significant advantages to 
your new plant 

This is the bustling, busy, building 
frontier where American industry 
has placed one-sixth of all new 
plant construction since 1945. You, 


too, will join the movement to the 
Gulf South if you will investigate 
its possibilities. And if fuelisa 


problem, consult our Industrial 
Development Director, P. O. Box 
1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


| Cu Cactt 


economical 








Wide local values in program 

Full advantage was taken of the lo- 
calized and area public relations aspects 
of the series of ads. A few months prior 
to publication of each advertisement, 
United staged merchandising programs 
in each community to be publicized. 
[his was done through local managers 
or representatives from district, division 
or general headquarters offices of the 
company. United Gas representatives 
ippeared at civic club luncheons, called 
m local governmental official and busi- 
1ess men of the communities, or wrote 
etters to prominent citizens who could 
10t be contacted in person. They gave 
idvance notice of the appearance of the, 
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ad, told of the Gulf South program and 
distributed advance prints of the sched- 
uled advertisement. Window and counter 
displays were set up in local United Gas 
offices. 

It was felt by United Gas manage- 
ment that the merchandising program 
gave local company people additional 
opportunities to get out and talk with 
their customers and fellow citizens. As 
a part of this philosophy of localizing 
the national advertising program as 
much as possible, each newspaper was 
provided with a localized news release 
several weeks prior to publication of 
the ad mentioning the community in 
which it was located. Many of the small 
communities never had been publicized 





before in the nationally-read publications. 

Considerable editorial comment was 
received because industrial development 
has become a leading project of com- 
munities throughout the Gulf South. 
Some newspapers reprinted the ad men- 
tioning their communities, and one town 
scheduled a page advertisement opposite 
that of United Gas in one of the na- 
tional publications. 


Advertising merchandised locally 

Throughout each succeeding year, 
United has merchandised the national 
advertising campaign within the Gulf 
South by sending reprints of various ads 
to thousands of leaders throughout the 
area. 

Emphasis in the advertising program 
was changed during the past two years 
by using some of the astounding statis- 
tics to show the tremendous growth of 
the Gulf South and to continue to tell 
of the advantages awaiting industry in 
this rapidly-expanding industrial area. 

Although they point to no major 
credit for the industrial growth, the ad- 
vertisements stressed that, during the 
years since World War II, private indus- 
try invested one out of every six of its 
construction dollars in the Gulf South. 
In addition, the 1950-51 ads pointed out 
the Gulf South has been selected as the 
location for nearly one-fourth of all pro- 
posed industrial construction announced 
today. Last year’s series emphasized the 
availability of natural gas, as well as 
other important and abundant resources 
that make the Gulf South attractive to 
industry. 

It is contemplated that the 1953 se- 
ries of advertisements again will feature 
more localized copy and _ illustrations 
and will offer the further advantage of 
intensive merchandising within the Gulf 
South area. 

One of the principal features of this 
year’s Campaign is that prospects for in- 
dustrial locations will be urged to write 
directly to officials of the various towns 
named in each advertisement. This 
year’s series of advertisements will ap- 
pear in Time, Newsweek, U. S. News 
& World Report, Business Week and the 
Wall Street Journal. 


United views broad returns 

The management of United Gas 
frankly states that it is not opening its 
heart and pocketbook with no thought 
of return on the investment in its Gulf 
South advertising program. By helping 
develop and improve the economic con- 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Construction Throughout The Soutfhcl 


April survey of the 14 states 
within Southern Gas Associa- 


; 
/ \ tion’s area reveals among other 


things that: 


1. Year-round or “packaged” air con- 
ditioning is now installed chiefly in 
higher-priced residences but is edging 
into the lower-priced brackets and seems 
to have a tremendous future in the resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial fie!ds. 


2. So-called modern or contemporary 
architecture, simple in appearance and 
economical in cost, has swept the south. 


3. The utility room at ground-floor 
level, for such appliances as house heat- 
ing plants, washing machines, dryers, 
ironers, is pushing basements and par- 
tial basements out of the picture, mak- 


KENTUCKY—by Denton C. Norris, 
Cincinnati—Map Area E 

Industrial expansion in Kentucky has 
been notable so far this year. It continues a 
program that has been in progress about 10 
years. This covers a broad range from the 
heaviest of production, such as for steel, to 
lighter goods, such as appliances. 

Installation of gas transmission lines con- 
tinued, bringing gas to many areas that did 
not have it before. 

One of the most noticeable trends in 
architectural design is in the school field. 
Many architects are very partial to one- 
story schools with classroom entrances 
from the outside, relieving the flow of traffic 
through interior halls. 

Larger kitchen and dining areas are pop- 
ular in residences, allowing greater family 


ing use of the increased compactness of 
present-day appliances. 


4. There is a great surge in school 
construction. 


The survey, including only the South- 
ern Gas Association area, was made 
through the observations and questions 
of strategically-p!aced Southern mem- 
bers of the construction news division 
of F. W. Dodge Corporation, which has 
news bureaus in 71 cities of the 37 states 
east of the Rockies. 

It is just a matter of time, in Okla- 
homa, until year-round air conditioning 
reaches into homes priced as low as 
$10,000, B. W. Querry reports. At pres- 
ent, he says, it is chiefly for homes cost- 
ing $15,000 and up. Dixon T. Gaines 
Jr. reports that the package air condi- 


use of this space. Another recent develop- 
ment is the extensive use of dry-wall con- 
struction in lower-cost residences. 

There is a definite trend toward the base- 
mentless house, having utility rooms for 
appliances. Since this is an economy meas- 
ure, it is chiefly in lower-priced residences; 
generally those under $15,000. 

Year-round air conditioning is mostly 
considered only for higher-price residences. 
However there is indication of manufac- 
turers aiming at the lower brackets. 


GEORGIA: The Southeast—by Mack 
Harmon, Atlanta—Map Area D 

This area is in a great boom of school 
and church construction. It is strikingly 
clear that much greater attention is being 
given than ever before to the design of 
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CONSTRUCTION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 
January-Through-March—1952-53 











($000) 
STATE RESIDENTIAL Non-RESIDENTIAL TOTAL 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952. 

Alabama 15,115 22,427 12,802 «13,341 27,917 35,768 
Arkansas 5,890 7,210 6,142 14,220 12,032 21,430 
Florida 87,331 76,744 31,597 25,393 118,928 102,137 
Georgia 36,394 38,815 42,108 30,165 78,502 68,980 
Kentucky 28.611 18,447 17,261 8.916 45.872 27,363 
Louisiana 25,102 30,160 23,130 77,851 48.232 108,011 
Mississippi 5,585 4.667 7.168 8.415 12.753 13,082 
N. Carolina 12.827 31.367 24.199 23.518 37,026 54,885 
Oklahoma 18,381 25,395 33,494 21.297 51,875 46,692 
S. Carolina 11,491 18,376 16,090 9.467 27,581 27,843 
Tennessee 30,464 54,968 24,320 - 22,361 54.784 77,329 
Texas 139,430 110,715 80,395 106,177 219,825 216,892 
Virginia 39,443 43.185 39,579 23,090 79,022 66,275 
Tora 456,064 482,476 358,285 384,211 814,349 866.687 
Change —6% —7% —6% 
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tioning industry expects to make installa- 
tions in all new homes within 6 or 7 
years. 

New Orleans is placing packaged 
units in houses costing as little as 
$12,000, according to S. J. Kupecky. 
But most other areas mention $15,000 
to $20,000 to $25,000 as the low ends of 
bracket. 

Denton C. Norris reports that in Ken- 
tucky, there is indication of manufac- 
turers aiming at the lower price brackets 
for package air conditioning. 

One of the striking similarities among 
many of the reports is the picture of the 
boom in school construction, buildings 
of different and improved design are 
characteristic. Mack Harmon reports 
that Georgia is now in a $300-million 
school building program. 
schools, not only with regard to exterior ap- 
pearance, but to the basic functions of the 
school building. 

For the most part, the schools are one 
story without basement, being long and 
low in appearance, with considerable glass 
for natural lighting. They are built so that 
that can be expanded without disturbing 
classes. The great attention that is being 
given to design is based on the fact that 
Georgia is now in a $300-million school 
building program. 

As to churches, almost every denomina- 
tion has been on a building spree, and 
there are churches in and around Atlanta 
that are show-pieces. The boom also is 
bringing with it better-type homes. 

A few sub-divisions have started with 
complete air conditioning, with the lowest 
price at $15,000. Various builders are talk- 
ing about home air-conditioning, so ap- 
parently this is a new trend. 

The situation regarding basements re- 
mains about the same, with expensive 
houses having them; less expensive houses 
having either a partial or no basement. 


OKLAHOMA—by B. W. Querry, Okla- 
homa City—Map Area J 


With the growing strength of the package 
winter-and-summer air conditioning unit, it 
is just a matter of time until it reaches into 
homes costing as low as $10,000. At pres- 
ent, it is associated with the $15,000-and-up 
price scale. 

The trend away from basements and par- 
tial basements in this area has been so 
marked that it is now seldom that one is in- 
cluded in a new home. Utility rooms with 
compact appliance units have replaced 
basements in homes selling at $18,000 and 
up. 
Architects say that so-called contempo- 
rary design is now predominant, because 
its simplicity brings lower costs. 

The most active construction classifica- 
tions are non-residential, as has been shown 
by the Dodge figures. Schools are being 
built at a high rate and there is great need 
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cludes Vast Gas Sales Potentials 


for more. Industrial and commercial con- 
truction is strong. There is a notable 
growth in shopping centers. 


NORTH CAROLINA—by J. G. Bul- 
lock, Greensboro—Map Area B 


Year-round air conditioning in commer- 
cial and hospital buildings is regarded as a 
necessity in the lower-altitude areas of 
North Carolina, and is being installed re- 
gardless of price bracket. The same is true 
for the higher-priced mills and manufac- 
turing buildings. But only the higher-priced 
homes have air conditioning today. 

For about six years the trend has been 
away from partial basements toward util- 
ity rooms with extremely compact equip- 
ment. 

The most noticeable trend, architectur- 
ally, is toward simple and direct contempo- 
rary style with little ornamentation. 

Non-residential construction has been go- 
ing strong, especially commercial. New 
shopping centers and tourist courts are 
much in evidence. Residential construction 
has declined, but owner-occupied residences 
and large residences are on the increase. 
There is a definite increase in private con- 
struction. 


MISSISSIPPI—by James R. Jones, Jr., 
Jackson—Map Area G 


The most noticeable trend in Mississippi 
now is that of a boom in plant construction. 
Also the high volume of new school con- 
struction to equalize the school status be- 
tween the white and colored peoples. 

Architecturally, the most striking trend 


is toward low, long structures whether in 
residence, school or office building. 

In homes, there are more and more util- 
ity rooms with extremely compact appli- 
ances, but these are usually in homes of 
$20,000 and up. There are practically no 
houses built in Mississippi with basements. 

Year-round air conditioning here is 
thought of only for homes costing more 
than $25,000. 


VIRGINIA—by T. S. Phoebus, Rich- 
mond—Map Area A 


The outstanding features here are the de- 
cline in project housing, except in the Tide- 
water defense areas, and an appreciable de- 
cline in owner-occupancy houses under 
$15,000. 

A slight increase in awards is noticeable 
in houses of $25,000 and up. Acute needs 
for housing seem to have eased except in 
the defense areas. Home buyers and build- 
ers are demanding a much wider range of 
types and designs. Commercial and indus- 
trial projects are on the rise. 

Architect-designed homes built for owner 
occupancy, are tending toward functional 
design. But the traditional period design re- 
mains the most popular both among owners 
and mortgage firms. Some modified modern 
design features are noticeable among homes 
built for sale, but here the emphasis is 
chiefly on space, cost and standardization. 

There is a strong trend away from base- 
ments and part-basements. Only about 25% 
of houses being built in this area have base- 
ments, and they are mostly houses of $15,- 
000 cost and up. Utility rooms are being 
used in a fair percentage of larger homes, 


due to improved compactness of heating 
equipment and systems. They are almost 
universal in smaller homes, excepting those 
using floor or wall furnaces or similar 
equipment. 

Year-round air conditioning is still con- 
fined largely to the higher price brackets, 
but is beginning to make some headway in 
the medium-price field. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—by Sam L. 
Roach, Columbia—Map Area C 


The most conspicuous fact about con- 
struction now in South Carolina is the great 
boom in schools, just now getting well un- 
der way. Residential building is on the de- 
cline, especially speculative building. Pros- 
pective buyers show a tendency to wait in 
the hope and belief that prices will drop. 

The large speculative projects have just 
about stopped, with most builders putting 
up small groups only and selling those be- 
fore erecting more. 

The most noticeable architectural trend 
is toward modern and functional designs, 
especially in schools. Little ornamentation 
is used. Multi-purpose rooms are on the in- 
crease to save on costs. 

Partial basements are in a definite de- 
cline. Most residences costing $15,000 or 
more use horizontal-type warm-air heating 
systems. Less expensive homes, and espe- 
cially those put up by speculative builders, 
use floor furnaces. Year-round air condi- 
tioning is chiefly for houses in the $20,000- 
and-up bracket. 

Most architects and contractors think 
there will be a levelling off period in con- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Where New Produets Are 
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Interior view of a Rockwell plant physical laboratory 








i.xisting Produets Improved 






WHAT THE 
ROCKWELL 
PROGRAM OF 
RESEARCH 

_§ AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
MEANS TO YOU 


Exterior view of a recently completed 
Rockwell research laboratory in East Chicago, Indiana 


The Rockwell Research and Development De- 
partment is one of the most important, if not the 
most important, in the whole scope of company 
activity. It is the foundation on which new prod- 
ucts are developed and old products are modern- 
ized and continually improved. 


Rockwell maintains completely equipped, com- 
petently staffed laboratory facilities at all principal 
plant levels. For pure research beyond the scope 
of industrial laboratories, Rockwell supports full 
time fellowships at Mellon Institute and South- 
west Research Institute. Men nationally recog- 
nized in the fields of physics, chemistry and 
metallurgy head these operations. 


This intensive program of research and de- 
velopment is dedicated to you, our customers in 
the gas business. From it you gain the benefits of 
equipment that returns a greater measure of 
performance value. This is just another Rockwell 


expression of confidence in the future of the gas Testing the tensile properties of steel at elevated temperatures 


business—a confidence that you can share in your 
Own operations. 





Another Reason... 


You Con RELY ON ROCKWELL 


Los Angeles New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 








ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8&8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City 
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Control of Dust in Distribution Systems 


familiar with dust storms and the 
havoc which they have wrought. 

Unfortunately, pipeline dust of some 
kind and of some magnitude is found in 
pipelines wherever gas flows. Regard!ess 
of whether this foreign substance in our 
pipelines is metallic dust, silica, naph- 
thalene, gums, sulphur compounds, tars, 
or oil vapors, it is necessary to condition 
the gas which we sell to a degree neces- 
sary for use in the automatic appliances 
of today. 

This problem of foreign material in 
our pipelines must be analyzed from the 
standpoint of three different types of 
companies. First, the manufactured gas 
company; second, straight natural gas 
companies; and third, those gas com- 
panies who have converted either fully 
or partially to natural gas. 


In the manufacture of gas, whether it be 
coal or coke gas, water gas, or oil gas, cer- 
tain by-products are made along with the 
gas. These products include tar, tar oil, 
ammonia, gums, naphthalene, hydrogen 
sulphide, and oil vapors. Even though the 
majority of these by-products are removed 
from the gas before it enters the holder or 
the distribution system, a certain amount of 
these products was, and is, naturally carried 
along with the gas. 

These substances in manufactured gas 
have some beneficial effects such as coating 
the interior of the main, thereby preventing 
oxidation and rust formation and has the 
effect of keeping packings and cast iron 
joints wet, thereby preventing leakage, but 
there are also certain detrimental effects of 
these by-products. Tars and gums have a 
tendency to build up in the distribution sys- 
tem, thereby restricting flow, and it has 
been necessary to remove lines from service 
in order to remove these deposits. Also, as 
this gas is saturated with water vapor, it is 
necessary to install drips to collect the ex- 
cess moisture. Gum deposits build up in 
pilot valve openings and burner openings 
throwing them out of adjustment. 

These conditions have been greatly im- 
proved by better methods of removing tar 
and tar oils, naphthalene and gums from 
the gas prior to its entrance into the gas 
holder or distribution system. 


Bim from Oklahoma, I am quite 


Dust is largely iron oxide 

Analyses of dust samples taken from vari- 
ous natural gas transmission and distribu- 
tion pipelines show that from 80 to 90% 
of the dust samples were iron oxide. This 
iron oxide was found to be either mill scale 
or oxides formed by the rusting of the pipe. 
Mill scale is generally black in color, while 
oxides formed by rusting vary from reddish 
brown to black. 
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by John H. Glamser 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 





Physical characteristics of dust particles 
show that the size ranges from approxi- 
mately .0001 of an inch in diameter up to 
a visible size. From microscopic inspection, 
the majority of particles seem to range from 
0005” to .001”. Most of them are flat, 
jagged-edge shapes, although some globules 
have been observed. These globules were 
probably caused by welding operations. 

To prevent dust from entering our dis- 
tribution systems, it is necessary to con- 
trol or prevent formation in transmission 
lines. 

Additional amounts of rust can be at- 
tributed to the fact that much pipe has been 
exposed to the atmosphere while in stor- 
age. Construction dirt is also a major cause 
of dust problems. 

Sources of natural gas pipeline deposits 
may be summarized as follows: mill scale; 
internal corrosion of the pipeline system; 
well sand; and construction dirt. 


Effects of dusty gas 


The effects of dust-contaminated gas are 
felt in several different ways. Large dust 
concentration in high velocity lines occa- 
sionally renders regulators inoperative by 
abrasion of the valve seats, thus preventing 
complete shut-off and causing poor control. 
High dust concentration can also slow ori- 
fice measurement by abrasion of the orifice 
discs, or by building up a deposit of dust 
on the up-stream side of the disc, which re- 
sults in more streamlined flow in either case 
and, consequently, in low measurement. 

Large quantities of dust affect positive 
meters by increasing wear of the dia- 
phragms or by increasing the frictional re- 
sistance in the moving parts. It is quite pos- 
sible for distribution mains and services to 
become either partially or completely 
clogged with dust. This not only seriously 
affects the efficiency of the pipelines, but 
service and house lines as well. 

Domestic appliances are seriously af- 
fected by large quantities of dust; pilot 
lights are sometimes completely stopped 
and burners are quickly thrown out of ad- 
justment. One of the greatest dangers in 
complete or partial stoppage is the possibil- 
ity of an explosion. The adverse effects of 
dust are greatly increased due to the fact 
that dust particles are so fine that they can 
be carried, suspended in the gas, for long 
distances and that rapid changes in rates of 
flow or direction of flow can cause heavy 
concentrations of dust. 

Another example of how dust can com- 
plicate an already difficult situation is in 
the case of “gas outage” or extremely low 
pressures of distribution systems or areas 
of such a system. After all consumers’ 
meters have been turned off, and the cause 
of the outage discovered and repaired, the 
gas turned back into an empty distribution 
system will often stir up dust which has 


lain dormant for years and ultimately carry 
it to consumers’ appliances. This is caused 
by the increased velocities in the lines, and 
is another reason for interconnection of 
the distribution mains. 

The tying together of dead end lines and 
other lines may often cause reversal of 
flow, which is almost certain to cause dust 
trouble. 


Methods of elimination 


Now, how do we propose to eliminate 
dust from our natural gas pipelines? 

It would seem reasonable that if the 
sources of dust could be eliminated, at 
least part of our trouble would be over. 
Since the first source is the transmission 
system, the insertion of dehydration clauses 
in gas purchase contracts is a step in the 
right direction. 

The installation of company-owned and 
operated dehydration plants at various 
points, together with systematic scheduling 
of dew point determinations, is also a neces- 
sity in keeping the dew point of the gas at 
a respectable level. 

The blowing and pigging of both new 
and old transmission lines, as well as those 
distribution feeder mains that can be so 
worked are very effective methods of re- 
moving dust which has already formed and 
accumulated. 

In some isolated cases, it is possible to 
clean distribution lines by blowing and pig- 
ging the line. In most cases, however, it is 
either not practical to take the line out of 
service; not safe to blow or pig the line; or 
not possible to prevent the dust removed 
from the line from having a damaging ef- 
fect on surrounding property. 

As to the removal of dust which has al- 
ready accumulated, there are a number of 
possible points at which this can be done 
as follows: 


1. At intermediate points on the transmis- 
sion system. 

2. At city border stations. 

3. At distribution plant district regulator 
stations. 

4. At meters or customer services. 

5. At appliances. 


It is also necessary to remove dust from 
gas which is to be injected into underground 
storages, and it is often necessary to dehy- 
drate gas withdrawn from storages. Due to 
the rapid wearing of cylinder walls, piston 
rings, and packings, it is necessary to re- 
move dust prior to compression. 

Each of these locations has its relative 
advantages and disadvantages. Based on the 
hypothesis that most of the corrosion is 
confined to the transmission system, ‘t 
would seem that the removal of dust at in- 
termediate points along the transmission 


(Continued on page 64) 
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CHEMICAL research helps improve living standards. Monsanto 


Chemical is one of the prominent companies with a continuing 
research program. Monsanto is also one of the companies 
Esasco has been privileged to serve with engineering and 
market study services. 


MANY DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES SOLVE 
INSIDE PROBLEMS WITH OUTSIDE HELP 


Modern industrial expansion often creates special situ- 
ations that demand special services. That’s where 
Exasco is able to assist many kinds of businesses and 
industries across the nation and around the world. 
Esasco keeps its services in step with the times. They 
are geared to meet the exacting requirements of today’s 
new processes, new technologies, new horizons. Such 
knowledge is a must in serving industries like those 
shown on this page. 


If your business faces a special problem, the services 
Esasco offers may well be your answer. Our booklet, 
‘**The Inside Story of Outside Help,” describes these 
services. May we send you a copy? Just write or phone 
Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. §, Two Rector 


Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


GAS pipeline of the East Tennessee Natural Gas Co. under 
construction. This pipeline, now in operation, carries natural 
gas from Greenbrier, Tenn., to the Atomic Energy Plant at 
Oak Ridge. Esasco was engaged to handle the entire project 
from preliminary planning to “in service” operation. 
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OIL companies know how much damage and waste 

can be caused by corrosion to pipelines and equip- 

ment. Espasco has served Trans-Northern Pipe Line 

Company of Canada through corrosion surveys and 

application of various methods of corrosion control. 


PULP & PAPER industry growth has resulted in wide 
expansion of production facilities. Rayonier Incor- 
porated, a leader in the industry, engaged Epasco 
to design and construct its $25,000,000 chemical 
cellulose mill in Jesup, Georgia. 





STEEL: plant under construction at Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky. The design and construction is being handled 
by Esasco for the Green River Steel Corporation. 
This plant is scheduled for completion this year. 


ms EBAST 





NEW YORK ° CHICAGO * WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Appraisal Budget + Business Studies * Consulting Engineering + Design & 

Construction * Financial « Industrial Relations - Inspection & Expediting 

Insurance, Pensions and Safety > Purchasing~ Rates & Pricing + Research 

Sales & Public Relations * Space Planning + Systems & Methods * Taxes 
Traffic + Washington Office 
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Vigilance is Watchword of Lenders and 


Borrowers as Interest Continues Climb 
by John F. Falvey 


Financial Editor 





come more manifest during recent 
weeks, with the result that new is- 
sues of high grade 
utility bonds 
which recently 
came to market 
required 13 points 
greater interest 
yield than simi- 
larly graded issues 
carried just four 
weeks earlier. 

This raised the 
yield on high 
grade utility loans 
to more than 25 
points above the level which prevailed 
at the end of 1952. 

Bonds have not been alone in the in- 
terest raising classification. Bank loans 
to investment firms were raised another 
quarter point to three per cent in mid- 
April—reaching a new 20-year high— 
and finance companies increased their 
tab on commercial paper by one-eighth 
of one per cent. And before this edition 
goes to press banks may lift to 3% 
per cent, from 3 per cent, their prime 
interest rate on commercial loans. Two 
reasons are advanced for this expecta- 
tion; loanable funds continue in short 
supply, and business borrowings have 
not gone off in early spring weeks this 
year as they had in prior years. In the 
month prior to this writing they receded 
by only $63 million, compared with a 


T come er of money rates has be- 





John F. Falvey 


drop of $222 million in the correspond- 
ing 1952 period. Unless business bor- 
rowings show a belated decline in com- 
ing weeks the opinion in most banking 
circles is that the higher interest rate on 
prime borrowings surely will come. 
Utility companies in early need of 
new bond money can draw little com- 
fort from the probability that interest 
rates may not settle down until mid-Sep- 
tember, when the United States Treas- 
ury has to take care of refunding nearly 
$8 billion of 2 per cent obligations. 
Interest rates on corporate obligations 
have been adjusting themselves to the 
34% per cent coupon on the 30-year 
bonds which the Treasury brought out 
early in April. The corporate bond mar- 
ket, furthermore, may continue in a 
state bordering on flux until the big 
Government issue is taken up. Any 
guess made now as to the possible Treas- 
ury action at that time would be rank 
conjecture. Much in this respect will 
depend on the trend of business and of 
commodity prices in the interim. A rate 
on the new issue possibly somewhat be- 
low 3% per cent might be resorted to 
if economic reaction sets in, but con- 
tinuance of the 3% per cent figure 
would be a reasonable assumption if 
speculative buying should be renewed 
and consumer borrowing increase much 
beyond its present very high level. 
Contributing to the recent increase in 
interest rates on commercial loans and 
on finance company paper is the Treas- 





ury’s tight-fisted credit control policy. 
This has combined with continuing hivh 
corporate money needs to tighten thie 
money market just at the time the utili'y 
companies are in the market for a rec- 
ord-breaking total of new money bond 
issues. 

The volume of new corporate and 
municipal bond issues in the first three 
months of 1953 was the largest in a 
quarter of a century. And heading for 
the market in the next few months are 
an estimated two score or more of cor- 
porate bond issues having a face value 
of more than $800 million. The bulk of 
this represents much higher than esti- 
mated utility industry needs for funds 
with which to finance a continuing rec- 
ord-breaking total of property expan- 
sion. This huge corporate bond volume 
will be accompanied by a heavy total of 
local government borrowings, which for 
the next month alone are placed at $160 
million. 

Hope that corporate outlays for new 
plant and equipment might slacken suffi- 
ciently to aid in holding down interest 
costs is a tenuous one at best, in that it 
is based on the uneasy prospect of a 


‘Korean truce. It is predicated on the as- 


sumption that the defense build-up will 
be lengthened again and that there will 
be no more Koreas. The first assump- 
tion is a possibility, but the second en- 
tails considerable presumption. The im- 
portant item, from the standpoint of 
further stretch-out of the defense pro- 
gram, is that defense and foreign aid 
spending together account for the sub- 
stantial proportion of 15 per cent of 
this country’s gross national product. 
Quite a sum when measured by any 
standard. 

Investor fears precipitated by antici- 
pated Federal Government retrench- 
ment are reflected in the recent sharp 
setback experienced by all segments of 


(Continued on page 57) 








INDEX OF YIELDS : 


SELECTED UTILITIES STOCKS 








Apr. 
1953 
National Gas Transmission 


Companies 


Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. 
1953 1953 


4.18% 4.04% 3.95% 4.04% 4.04% 4.149% 4.487% 4.447% 4.10% 4.01% 3.98% 4.05% 


1953 1952 1952 


Natural Gas Transmission 5.06 491 491 5.02 499 5.14 5.47 
& Distribution Companies 

Manufactured and Mixed Gas 4.73 4.63 465 487 483 5.00 5.04 
Companies 

Class “A” Electric Companies 5.14 4.97 5.05 5.08 5.10 5.20 5.40 

Class “B’ Electric Companies 5.06 4.93 5.08 5.19 5.08 5.19 5.47 


1952 


Sept. 
1952 


Aug. July June May 
1952 1952 1952 1952 


5.45 5.30 5.26 5.28 5.32 
480 470 489 484 5.06 
5.39 540 5.49 5.60 5.54 
5.42 546 551 555 5.57 





This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
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companies, 5. 


in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 
This index is compiled from: natural gas transmission companies, 5; 
natural gas transmission and distribution companies, 5; manufactured and 
mixed gas companies, 4; class “A” electric companies, 4; class “B” electric 
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Leaders in Pipe Line 


Construction 





Hallen pipe gang at work on a major transmission line. 


THE HALLEN COMPANY, INC. 


STEEL ERECTION RAILROAD & INDUSTRIAL 
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45-30 THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 





LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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Texas Gas Transmission May 

Sell Gas for Boiler Fuel 

A Presiding Examiner has filed a deci- 
sion, subject to review by the Commission, 
authorizing Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
to construct a meter station for the sale of 
natural gas to Mississippi Power & Light 
Company for use as boiler fuel at its elec- 
tric generating station now under construc- 
tion near Cleveland, Miss. 

The decision limits operation of the fa- 
cilities to a 10-year period from the date of 
the first delivery of gas, and sets maximum 
deliveries at 30 MMcf per day, and not 
more than a total of 6,959 MMcf annually. 

Mississippi Power proposes to purchase 
for boiler fuel purposes an additional 5,267 
MMcf per year from Mississippi Valley 
Gas Co., an existing firm-customer of Texas 
Gas. The gas which Mississippi Valley 
would sell to Mississippi Power would be 
obtained from Texas Gas. This proposal 
was not a part of Texas Gas’ application. 


Northeastern-Tennessee Evidence 
On Tetco’s Supplies Admitted 


The Commission has directed that evi- 
dence proffered by Northeastern Gas Trans- 
mission Co. and Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co., relating to gas supplies available 
to Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. be ad- 
mitted as part of the record at the hearings 
on competitive proposals for natural gas 
service in New York. 

Northeastern and Tennessee proffered 
the evidence with the intention of showing 
that gas supplies now estimated to be avail- 
able to Texas Eastern on a system-wide 
basis are not sufficient to render proposed 
service to Algonquin Gas Transmission Co., 
and the service which Texas Eastern is au- 
thorized to provide to other customer com- 
panies. 

Upon objection by Texas Eastern’s coun- 
sel, the FPC Presiding Examiner ruled that 
the evidence is not relevant to the issue in 
the proceedings and refused to permit it to 
be made a part of the record. Northeastern, 
Tennessee and the FPC staff counsel sub- 
sequently appealed the ruling to the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission said that it could not 
ignore the fact that additional evidence as 
to the supply of gas available to Texas East- 
ern has been submitted in other proceed- 
ings since 1950, and that “We do not be- 
lieve that the Commission should preclude 
itself from considering subsequent develop- 
ments which have in fact been officially 
made known to it on the records of more 
recent proceedings. . . .” Accordingly, it 
seemed appropriate that the evidence in 
question “be received for such considera- 
tion as it may merit in the Commission’s 
determination of the ability of Texas East- 
ern to render the proposed service to Al- 
gonquin.” 
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Natural Gas Companies’ Revenues 
and Income 

Operating revenues of natural gas com- 
panies reporting to the Commission totaled 
$236,521,418 in January of 1953, an in- 
crease of 19.2% over January 1952 receipts. 
For the 12 months ended January 31, 1953, 
revenues aggregated $1,984,954,689, or 
18.6% higher than in the 12 months ended 
January 31, 1952. 

Gas utility operating income for Janu- 
ary 1953, amounted to $41,884,886, up 
14.6% from last year. For the 12 months 
ended January, 1953, gas utility operating 
income was $291,607,035, representing an 
increase of 12%. 

Net gas utility plant of the reporting com- 
panies aggregated $4,995,143,572 on Janu- 
ary 31, 1953, up 12.2%. 

Gas operating revenue deductions during 
January, 1953, amounted to $194,800,517, 
an increase of 20.2%. Of this total, operat- 
ing expenses accounted for $142,927,767; 
depreciation for $16,038,432, and taxes 
for $35,834,318. 

Gas sales to ultimate consumers during 
the month were 279,471 MMcf, an increase 
of 7.3% over January, 1952. 

Sales to residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial consumers increased 0.4%, 3.6% 
and 14.2% respectively, while revenues 
from the three classes of service increased 
6.7%, 9.4% and 25.2%, respectively. Reve- 
nues from all sales to ultimate consumers 
increased 11.8%. 

Net income of the companies for Janu- 
ary, 1953, was $33,795,590, up 10% from 
January, 1952. For the 12 months ended 
January, 1953, net income of $212,546,445 
represented an increase of 5.6%. 


Texas Illinois to Increase System 
Capacity by 130 MMcf 


The Commission has authorized Texas 
Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Company to 
increase the capacity of its natural gas 
transmission system from the presently au- 
thorized 374 MMcf daily to a new total of 
504 MMcf. 

The Commission concurrently authorized 
Chicago District Pipeline Company to en- 
large the capacity of its system to enable it 
to meet increasing requirements of existing 
customers. Texas Illinois and Chicago Dis- 
trict are subsidiaries of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Chicago. 

Texas Illinois will construct six new com- 
pressor stations, with a total capacity of 
70,000 hp and install a total of 10,000 ad- 
ditional hp at 5 existing stations. The com- 
pany also will build 5 new lateral pipelines 
and one loop line, with an aggregate length 
of 74 miles, extending from its existing 
main line to additional sources of gas sup- 
ply. The additional supply will be secured 
from 8 fields in south Texas—Chocolate 
Bayou, Fairbanks, East Bay City, West 
Bernard, Heyser, Hagist Ranch, Amargosa 
and South East Clayton. 

The project also includes a suspension- 
type bridge supporting two 30-inch lines 
across the Mississippi River at approxi- 
mately the point of the company’s existing 
underwater river crossing near Grand 
Tower, Ill. Total estimated cost of the 
Texas Illinois project is $42,148,000, in- 
cluding $3,226,000 for the river crossing. 
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American Gas Fundamentals is a 
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facts to guide any gas utility employee 
toward a broader understanding of the 
industry as a whole. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JourNat and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Material 
should be filed under the major sub- 
ject head appearing in the upper rignt 
hand box at the head of each chapter. 
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A CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL AND REFRESHER COURSE IN GAS TECHNIQUES, OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 





Natural Gas 


OTH natural gas and crude oil, except for impurities, 
B are composed of mixtures of hydrocarbons which 

are materials composed of the elements carbon and 
hydrogen. All the hydrocarbons are capable of attaining 
the three phases of matter, solid, liquid, and gaseous, at 
certain pressures and temperatures. The hydrocarbon mix- 
tures which are gaseous at most conditions of atmospheric 
pressure and temperature are known as natural gas; the 
mixtures which are liquids at most conditions of atmos- 
pheric pressure and temperature are known as crude oil or 
condensate. 

A fluid is any substance that will flow, including both 
liquids and gases. Fluids encountered in hydrocarbon 
reservoirs range from 99.8% pure methane gas to heavy 
bituminous material having the nature of road tar or as- 
phalt. All oil wells, however, produce some gas. Gas 
that is dissolved in oil at reservoir conditions must be 
produced with the oil but most of it will be liberated at 
atmospheric conditions. The following discussion will in- 
clude some aspects of oil conservation due to the close 
relationship of natural gas and crude oil. 

The oil and gas industry was founded on drill-as-you- 
please and produce-as-much-as-you-can methods. Early 
writers of articles about crude oil and natural gas produc- 
tion believed that the more wells that were drilled the 
greater would be the amounts of oil and gas recovered. 

Oil and gas, being fluids, are not confined to their orig- 
inal underground location. They migrate for an unlimited 
distance to producing wells without regard to lease or 
ownership boundaries. 

Prior to the adoption of comprehensive conservation 
laws by the various states, which began in 1930 with the 
development of the East Texas field, the law of capture 
prevailed. Oil and gas, being migratory, were considered 
to be like wild game and to belong to the person who cap- 
tured them. When oil and gas were discovered there was a 
mad rush to drill as many wells as possible in the shortest 
possible time and to get as much oil as possible to the sur- 
face before the pressure was dissipated. No thought was 
given to the utilization of natural gas. 


Relation of Natural Gas to Oil Production 

As was explained in the chapter of this series entitled 
“Natural Gas Reserves”, natural gas is segregated into 
three classes: (1) non-associated gas, which is free gas 
not in contact with or dissolved in crude oil in the reser- 
voir, (2) associated gas, which is free gas in immediate 
contact but not in solution with or dissolved in the oil 
and (3) dissolved gas, which is gas in solution with the 
crude oil in the reservoir. 

The volume of condensate, or hydrocarbons which be- 
comes a liquid at surface conditions, contained in a unit 
volume of a particular gas is no indication as to how the 
gas should be classified. All three classifications include 
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both rich and lean gas. The classification of gas must be 
deferred until drilling has established the presence or ab- 
sence of an oil band in the reservoir. 

When a reservoir has been established as a non-asso- 
ciated gas reservoir, the problem confronting the owners 
and the regulatory agency is whether to go to market with 
the gas after it is processed for its liquid content or to 
return the processed gas to the reservoir. 

Only a very careful economic study will answer this 
question, but in general rich gases shou!d be returned to 
the reservoir after processing (cycling) and lean gases 
should be sent directly to market. This is true regard!ess 
of whether or not the reservoir has an adjoining water 
leg which will maintain the reservoir pressure by a natural 
water drive. Lean gas can expel itself from the reservoir 
rock by its own ability to expand more efficiently than it 
can be displaced by water under higher pressure. 

When a rich non-associated gas reservoir is produced 
and the processed gas is not returned to the reservoir, one 
of two things will happen: either the reservoir pressure 
will decline or water will encroach. 

If the reservoir pressure declines below the dew point, 
liquid will condense in the reservoir where some of it 
will adhere to the reservoir rock and never be produced. 
If water encroaches, 20-to-50% of the rich gas contained 
in reservoir rock will remain behind encroaching water. 

The most efficient way to produce a rich non-associated 
gas reservoir is to displace the rich gas with lean gas, 
usually by cycling, until the economic limit of the cycling 
process is reached and then produce as a lean gas reser- 
voir. Lean non-associated gas reservoirs may usually be 
produced at any rate dictated by the market-demand for 
gas. In Texas, of more than 1,000 such reservoirs, maxi- 
mum efficient rates of production have been established 
for only four reservoirs. These four reservoirs have pe- 
culiar water production problems which make the restric- 
tion of production desirable. In general, pressure dep!etion 
in a lean non-associated gas reservoir will yield a higher 
ultimate recovery than pressure maintenance by water 
displacement. 

A term frequently heard in the industry is “casinghead 
gas”. This term had its beginning in the very early days. 
Some operators believing the gas pressure on the casing- 
head might be detrimental to the productivity of the well, 
piped the gas a short distance away where it was burned 
in a flare, or used to heat buildings or run engines. This 
gas became known as “casinghead gas”. This term was 
gradually expanded to include all gas produced from oil 
wells. The term casinghead gas therefore includes most 
dissolved and some associated gas but does not include 
any non-associated gas. 

Casinghead gas is a very skillful and always a willing 
worker so is called upon to do most of the work for its 
slovenly and incompetent partner, oil. Oil will expand 
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slightly when the pressure is released, if the pressure is 
above its bubble-point pressure or will shrink if the pres- 
sure is less than that pressure. Bubble-point is defined as 
the state of a system characterized by the co-existence of 
a liquid phase with an infinitesimal quantity of gas phase 
in equilibrium. 


Producing the Underground Reservoir 

Let us consider the most efficient ways of producing a 
reservoir containing a gas cap and an oil band. To recover 
the oil band we must displace it with some other fluid. 
If the reservoir has a water leg which will provide a 
natural water drive or if we inject water we can displace 
50-to-80% of the oil. We must not permit the gas cap to 
shrink or oil will migrate into the relatively dry gas cap 
reservoir rock where much of it will adhere to the rock 
never to be recovered. We may not produce the gas cap 
unless we put the processed gas back in the reservoir to 
maintain the gas cap pressure to prevent shrinkage. 

If the reservoir has no natural water drive, and the cost 
of water injection is prohibitive, we may still recover 40- 
to-70% of the oil by displacing it with gas from the gas 
cap. Again, we may not produce the gas cap unless we put 
the processed gas back in the reservoir. If the pressure 
is permitted to decline much below the bubble-point pres- 
sure much of the gas dissolved in the oil will be liberated. 
This will cause the viscosity of the oil to increase making 
it more difficult for the gas to displace it. 

In oil reservoirs with original gas caps, the bubble- 
point pressure is always equal to the original reservoir 
pressure at the gas-oil interface. The most efficient pres- 
sure for the displacement of oil by either gas or water 
seems to be 15-to-25% below the bubble-point. This per- 
mits the right amount of dissolved gas to be liberated to 
aid in the displacement process but does not permit the 
viscosity of the oil to increase to the point where it is det- 
rimental to displacement. 

In order to displace the oil efficiently, by either gas or 
water, we must restrict the rate of oil production to the 
rate of water influx or the rate at which the gas cap can 
expand. Production at excessive rates will prevent any 
benefits from the water drive or expanding gas cap and 
we will obtain only 15-to-35% of the oil band. To obtain 
the greatest possible recovery of oil and condensate, we 
must defer the production of dry gas for market purposes 
until all of the oil and condensate economically feasible 
to recover have been recovered. 

Let us consider an oil reservoir without a gas cap. 
All the gas contained in the reservoir will be dissolved 
gas. The oil may or may not contain all the gas it is ca- 
pable of dissolving, but usually does not. The bubble-point 
pressure will usually be less than the original reservoir 
pressure and may be only 5-to-10% of original pressure. 

If the reservoir has a natural water drive or if water is 
injected to maintain the reservoir pressure at a level be- 
tween 15-to-25% below the bubble-point, a comparatively 
high ultimate recovery of oil will be obtained. As long as 
the reservoir pressure is above the bubble-point, all wells 
will produce with very nearly the same gas-oil ratios and 
their ratios will not increase or decrease appreciably. 
When the pressure declines below the bubble point, the 
gas-oil ratios will first decrease to a minimum and then 
increase. When the increase begins, no further decline in 
reservoir pressure should be permitted or a loss of ulti- 
mate oil recovery will occur. 
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If the reservoir does not have a natural water drive, 
and the cost of water injection is prohibitive, the only 
fluid available to displace the oil will be the dissolved gas. 
If we should happen to have a non-associated gas reservoir 
nearby, we can convert our dissolved gas reservoir into a 
gas Cap expansion reservoir. If not, we must rely on the 
expansion of the dissolved gas and the action of gravity to 
move oil to the well bore. If the bubble-point is high the 
volume of dissolved gas will be high; if the bubble-point is 
low the volume will be low. If the permeability of the 
reservoir rock is high, the effects of gravity will be high; if 
permeability is low, the gravity effects will be low. The 
lower the bubble-point and permeability, the lower will 
be the ultimate recovery of oil. 

The accompanying figure is a schematic diagram of a 
reservoir containing oil with a bubble-point below the 
original pressure. When lean gas is injected into the reser- 
voir it first passes through rock containing heavy residual 
crude oil. A portion of the crude oil will evaporate and 
enrich the gas. Gradually, the enriched gas will be dis- 
solved in the crude oil causing it to expand. The expanded 
oil will displace virgin reservoir oil until the expanded oil 
front reaches the producing well. The process can be 
continued until very little residual oil remains and we 
will then have a non-associated gas reservoir. The higher 
the injection pressure, the more efficient the process will 
be. The more the oil expands, the lower will be the amount 
of stock tank oil left unrecovered. 

This process requires a reasonably-uniform reservoir 
rock or the gas will rapidly channel from the injection 
well to the producing well without displacing much of the 
oil. The only hope for tight fractured sandstones, similar 
to the Spraberry Sand of West Texas, seems to be water 
injection at rates slow enough to permit a counterflow of 
oil and water. Two such water injection projects are now 
in progress in the Spraberry Trend and have resulted in 
increased productivity of the surrounding wells. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that not all gas re- 
serves are available for market at any time. The produc- 
tion of non-associated gas must be deferred if the gas is 
rich in condensate; the production of associated gas must 
be deferred until the oil band has been depleted; produc- 
tion of dissolved gas depends upon rate of oil production. 


History of Conservation Regulation 

The 1893 session of the Indiana General Assembly 
adopted an enactment making it unlawful “to allow or 
permit the flow of gas from any . . . well to escape into 
the open air, without being confined within such well or 
proper pipes, or other safe receptacle for a longer period 
than two (2) days next after gas or oil shall have been 
struck in such well. . . .” Section 2 provided the state 
with its first regulation for well-plugging. Section 4 stated 
that upon the failure to plug an abandoned well as in 
Section | of the act, neighbors on adjacent lands might 
plug the well and recover their costs from its owner. 

Section 1, calling for confinement of gas or oil within 
two days, was tested in a case famous in the annals of the 
legal history of conservation of oil and gas—State vs. 
Ohio Oil Company, in which the Indiana Supreme Court 
upheld the law’s constitutionality, and this decision was 
affirmed by the United States Supreme Court in 1900 in 
Ohio Oil Company vs. Indiana holding the act a valid 
exercise of the state police power. 

Since 1900, other states have adopted oil and gas con- 
servation laws until now a total of 35 states have such 
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laws. The laws of the various states differ in many re- 
spects but most involve a part or all of: 


(1) Control of oil production to efficient rates; 

(2) Limitations of producing gas-oil and water-oil ratios; 

(3) Control of the volumetric withdrawal as between 
wells producing from gas, oil, or water bearing areas 
with the same common source of supply. 

(4) Control of well spacing and well density. 

(5) Control of drilling and completion practices. 

(6) Allocation of production as between separately 
owned tracts within a common source of supply. 

(7) Control of plugging and abandonment practices. 


Space will not permit discussion of the growth of con- 
servation laws in the 35 states having them, but as Texas 
has 52.9% of the Nation’s gas reserves, the laws of Texas 
will give a reasonably-complete understanding. 

The Texas statutes and the orders of The Railroad 
Commission of Texas involve all the foregoing controls, 
limitations and allocation. 

The first statute regulating the production and use of 
natural gas in Texas was enacted in 1899. This statute re- 
quired gas wells to be shut-in within 10 days after pene- 
trating the gas-bearing rock until the gas could be utilized 
for light, fuel or power. 

The detailed development of regulation of production 
and use of natural gas did not begin until after the tre- 
mendous Panhandle Field was brought in. This field is 
approximately 124 miles long, with an average width of 
approximately 20 miles. 

Although the first gas well was completed in 1918, ex- 
tensive development of the field did not take place until 
1933. The drill-as-you-please method led to over-develop- 
ment of gas production due to defensive offset drilling. 
Along with this, several large pipeline-interests obtained 
gas acreage to supply their pipeline needs and took gas 
exclusively from wells they owned or controlled by pur- 
chase contracts. 

This practice resulted in drainage from surrounding 
areas and rendered defensive offset drilling largely inef- 
fective. These and other conditions in the field brought 
about almost continued litigation and turmoil. Several 
plants were erected to process gas for its gasoline content 
and vent the residue gas. This practice was contrary to the 
statute and the Railroad Commission ordered several such 
plants to cease venting residue gas. 

A suit was brought in the Federal District Court at- 
tacking the validity of the statutes and sought to enjoin 
the Railroad Commission and the Attorney General from 
enforcing the provisions of the statutes. 
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The court upheld the statutes and the authority of the 
Commission to stop the wasteful venting of gas. The Com- 
mission, however, continued to permit the venting of resi- 
due gas due to its inability to require gas purchasers to 
take ratably from all wells in the field. 

This led to the passage in 1931 by the Texas Legisla- 
ture of the Common Purchaser Act. This law required that 
pipeline companies taking gas in the state should be con- 
sidered common purchasers and should take gas ratably 
under conditions which should be prescribed by the Rail- 
road Commission. Thereafter, producers in the field with- 
out outlet and with the approval of the Commission made 
formal demand on the pipeline companies that they pur- 
chase gas as required by the Act and that they extend 
pipelines to serve areas owned by demanding producers. 

In reply, Texoma Natural Gas Company, Cities Service 
Gas Company, North American Oil and Gas Company, 
and Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company brought suit 
in the Federal District Court in 1932 against the Railroad 
Commission, the Attorney General and the Governor 
alleging that they were not purchasers of gas and that to 
compel them to conform to the statutes and rules of the 
Commission would be to deprive them of their property 
without due process of law. 

The facts showed that many producers in the area were 
without market outlet and that if the transmission com- 
panies continued to drill their own territory, eventually 
they would drain all gas from the non-outlet owners. An 
adjustment of correlative rights was needed. 

The court held the common purchaser act and the rules 
thereunder, relative to natural gas, void and unenforce- 
able as to the 4 plaintiffs and issued the injunction prayed 
by the transmission companies; no waste was involved. 

The Commission then issued an order as a result of 
hearings directing: (1) all gas wells in a certain area be 
shut-in until such time as the owners had a market which 
would insure ratable production and outlet, and (2) that 
each well in the balance of the West Panhandle Field be 
limited to a flow of not more than 4% of its potential 
capacity. It exempted wells in the shut-in area which were 
furnishing gas for light or fuel to nearby towns. 

Two of the gas transmission companies sought an in- 
junction in the Federal Court against this order insisting 
that production could only be curtailed to prevent waste. 
The Commission contended that to protect correlative 
rights of owners of gas in the field, the Commission could 
prevent those with markets from taking until owners of 
non-outlet wells are provided with a market. 

The court held that the statutes expressly withheld 
from the Commission the power to limit production ex- 
cept to prevent physical waste; that the Commission had 
no power to compel plaintiffs to purchase gas they did 
not need or require, though a statute purported to author- 
ize it. Decree was for plaintiffs and an injunction issued. 

While this case was under consideration in the Federal 
District Court, the Legislature passed an act which in part 
provided that the Commission should determine the rea- 
sonable market demand for gas from any common source 
of supply and if full production was in excess of reason- 
able market demand, they should allocate the allowable 
production among the producers on a reasonable basis. 

Shortly after the passage of this act, the Commission 
issued an order declaring the market demand and setting 
allowables for all the wells on the basis of acreage and 
potential. Again the transmission companies took the 
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Commission to Court and again the Court ruled against 
the Commission, being of the opinion that the statute 
had no such effect nor could it be enforced in the absence 
of waste; that the Commission, in the absence of waste, 
was not authorized to intervene in the matter solely for 
the purpose of adjusting correlative rights. The Court also 
struck down the Commission’s contention that the non- 
outlet well owners, to prevent drainage, might resort to 
a wasteful practice—the stripping of gas. 

In the spring of 1935, the Texas Legislature passed a 
comprehensive conservation and gas proration statute that 
declared the policy of the state in the conservation of 
natural gas and the prevention of waste in its development 
and production and provided broadly for its administra- 
tion by the Railroad Commission. 

Thereafter, the Commission stopped the stripping of 
gas and the venting of the residue where less than one 
barrel of liquid was recovered per 100 Mcf of gas, this 
being the statutory definition of a gas well. 

In the Augua Dulce Field, Clymore Production Com- 
pany and Nueces Refining Company were producing 8 
wells and venting the gas after running it through a sep- 
arator. The wells produced approximately 65 barrels per 
day of water-white liquid from each well and the op- 
erators claimed this liquid was crude oil. The Commission 
claimed that it was merely drip gasoline or condensate 
and ordered the wells closed-in. The operators went to the 
Federal District Court seeking to restrain the enforce- 
ment of the order. The operators right to relief hinged on 
whether the wells were oil or gas wells. If oil wells, the 
operators could use gas as desired. 

This time the Court ruled in favor of the Commission. 

After passage of the new statutes by the 1935 Legis- 
lature, the Commission issued orders defining gas-oil 
ratios. These orders were upheld by the courts in an at- 
tack by Sunray Oil Corporation. 

In December, 1935, the Commission again issued an 
order declaring the market demand and setting allowables 
for all wells in the Panhandle Field and the transmission 
companies again assailed the Commission in the Federal 
District Court. The issue of “correlative rights, absent 
waste” was framed and squarely presented to the court for 
decision. The court again rejected the Commission’s con- 
tention that the Legislature had specifically given them 
power to adjust correlative rights to provide markets for 
well owners without them. The injunction was issued. 

The case was appealed to the Supreme Court where it 
was affirmed. The Supreme Court did, however, recog- 
nize that the state may constitutionally prorate production 
in order to prevent undue drainage of gas from the re- 
serves of well owners lacking pipeline connections. This 
was the first time the doctrine of correlative rights ad- 
justment, absent waste was upheld as an inherent power 
embodied in the police power of the state. 

The 1935 Act defined sweet gas and sour gas and re- 
stricted the uses to which each could be put. It prohibited, 
in particular, the use of sweet gas for the manufacture of 
carbon black. Since sweet gas was restricted, for all prac- 
tical purposes, to light and fuel purposes, rapid and heavy 
migration of gas took place into the low pressure areas 
created by heavy withdrawals of sour gas for the manu- 
facture of carbon black. 


In 1937, the Legislature enacted a statute fixing the 
total daily volume of sour gas which could be withdrawn 
from any reservoir containing both sweet and sour gas at 
750 MMcf and provided for proration by the Commission 
of withdrawals from such reservoir so as to prevent drain- 
age of gas from one property to another. 

A suit was filed in the Federal District Court in 1938 
attacking the constitutionality of the statute and the 
validity of the orders promulgated thereunder. The three- 
judge court held the statute a reasonable exercise of 
police power to protect owners of wells, whose unre- 
stricted right of capture the statute had lawfully invaded 
in order to protect the gas reserves from (1) dissipation 
in inferior uses, and (2) having their gas drained away by 
the disproportionate takings from the reservoir by other 
owners. Prayer for injunction was refused. 

That was the last serious attack on a Commission pro- 
ration order in the field. The sweet and sour areas of the 
field were combined in 1948 and have been prorated as 
a single field since that time. 

Flaring of gas in Texas has now been reduced to ap- 
proximately 6% of the total gas produced. Some flaring 
will always be with us due to the many small oil fields 
in remote locations where the utilization of gas would be 
uneconomic. 

The Commission, however, is of the opinion that the 
6% flare figure can be reduced further and is continuing 
its efforts towards reduction. In oil fields where gas is 
excessively vented, the oil allowables are reduced so that 
the gas produced is not in excess of facilities to hand!e gas. 

A better wellhead price for natural gas would greatly 
aid in the reduction of gas flaring. It should be a free, fair 
and competitive price; not fixed by state or Federal law. 

In a number of oil and gas fields, the operators and 
royalty owners have worked out their correlative rights 
themselves and agreed upon the operation of the fie!d as 
a unit. Unit operation usually aids in waste prevention, but 
the formation of units has been delayed due to conflicting 
concepts of property rights. 


Conclusion 


The value of oil and gas conservation to the Nation 
and to the oil and gas industry cannot be overestimated. 
Oil and gas, both irreplaceable, are equally important in 
furnishing fuel for the ever-expanding demands of our 
peacetime economy and for the defense of our freedom 
here at home and abroad. 

The Interstate Oil Compact Commission is an associa- 
tion of oil and gas producing states for conservation of oil 
and gas by prevention of waste. The strength of the Com- 
pact lies in enlightened public opinion; it has no coercive 
or compulsive powers. 

The attitude of the industry toward conservation regu- 
lation has undergone a remarkable change. The roar of 
“deprivation of property” has dimmed to a faint murmer. 
The cries of “regimentation” are seldom heard. 

In the not-too-distant future, oil and gas fields will be 
closed-in shortly after discovery until the limits of the field 
can be defined and processing equipment installed. Gas 
flaring will be reduced to a minimum. Only the wells 
necessary to produce the reservoir at its maximum effi- 
cient rate and to inject the required fluids will be drilled. 


This chapter on Natural Gas Conservation was prepared by Lt. Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, 
chairman, Railroad Commission of Texas 
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Utility Gas Service in The South 
Surveyed by AGA 


tion about utility residential gas 
service in the 14 southern states, 

compiled from a survey by American 
Gas Association, highspots the non-uni- 
form operating characteristics of the 
companies that provide the service. 

Most spectacular, is the wide range of 
Btu values for the gas. There are 64 dif- 
ferent Btu values distributed through the 
range from 500 Btu to 2585 Btu. 

Specific gravities and pressures also 
differ considerably throughout the area. 

The AGA report shows, as might be 
expected, that the gas companies in The 
South that are straight gas utilities 
heavily overshadow the companies that 
are combination gas-and-electric. How- 
ever, the relationship is spotty, with rela- 
tively more combination companies in 
some states than in others. 


[tw wea!th of authoritative informa- 


Straight and combination companies 
The 485 gas companies in the 14-state 
area are divided: 


Straight gas companies ........ 422 
Combination gas-and-electric .... 63 


Louisiana has 58 straight gas utilities 
and 12 combination companies; Texas 
has 90 straight companies and 8 combi- 
nation. Then, dealing with a smaller to- 
tal number of companies, South Caro- 


lina shows 8 straight gas utilities and 4 
combination. In general, the proportions 
are more in the direction indicated by 
Florida, with 24 straight and 2 combina- 
tions; Virginia 16 straight and 2 combi- 
nations. 

The type of gas service provided by 
the utilities in the SGA area seems to be 
influenced by the dual-consideration of 
proximity to gas supply and relative 
density of population centers. 


Type of gas service 

This is the distribution of the type of 
gas service for all those companies: 
PN OE vantecacewavuvess 429 
Liquefied petroleum gas ........ 40 
Manufactured gas 

In Texas, 95 companies serve natural 
gas and 3 serve LP gas. In Georgia there 
are 2 LP companies, 2 manufactured 
and 18 natural. But, in Florida there are 
7 LP companies, 11 manufactured and 
only 8 use natural. All 70 companies in 
Louisiana serve natural and in South 
Carolina there is a different proportion, 
5 companies serving natural, 5 LP and 2 
manufactured. 


The Btu values 

The range of Btu value, shown in an 
accompanying table, was most sharply 
illustrated in Virginia where one com- 


pany delivers 525 Btu gas and one com- 
pany delivers 2550 Btu gas. The largest 
number of Btu values in gas utility serv- 
ices was found in Texas where the range 
from 720 to 1500 was distributed among 
21 different Btu-sendouts. The Btu 
values for the gas service from 24 com- 
panies were noted as not being available. 

In Louisiana the 70 companies have 
Btu values ranging from 850 to 1150 but 
the relatively short range is broken up 
by 14 different values. In addition to the 
companies that reported their Btu values 
to AGA, there were 25 companies in 
Louisiana for which the values were not 
available. 

The state having the shortest spread 
between high-low Btu value was Missis- 
sippi with values from 1000 to 1075 Btu 
distributed among 5 different values. 

The AGA gas service survey showed, 
as indicated in the table, that the most 
popular Btu value, in terms of the num- 
ber of companies that used it, is 1000 
Btu gas. 31 Texas companies, 24 Louisi- 
ana companies and 33 Oklahoma com- 
panies use that value. 


A national survey 

“Survey of Residential Gas Service by 
Counties,” the full tit'e of the AGA sur- 
vey, covers the entire country and was 
compiled and published by the associa- 





UTILITY GAS SERVICE 


The map has been shaded to show 
the counties of the 14-state area in 
which utility gas service was avail- 


IN THE SOUTHERN GAS ASSOCIATION AREA 


able on September 1, 1952. The 
white areas represent counties in 
which there is no utility service. 








| Reproduced with permission through 


courtesy of Bureau of Statistics, Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 
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TYPE OF GAS SERVICE 


Natural LP Manufactured 
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95 3 — 
14 4 — 


BTU VALUES IN GAS UTILITY SERVICE 
Southern Gas Association States 
Compiled from AGA Data 
Btu Values, Arranged from High-to-Low 
With Number of Companies Using Each 
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Manufacture of Gas Industry Equipment and 
Appliances A Growing Southern Activity 


ANUFACTURE of equipment 
M used by the gas industry, and of 
appliances for the utilization of 
gas, appropriately enough is a vital part 
of the industrial activity in the Southern 
Gas Association area. And, in addition 
to the SGA membership represented by 
manufacturers located in The South, the 
importance of the area is roundly recog- 
nized by prominent manufacturers, 
throughout the country, who also are 
SGA members. 

The wide range of gas industry manu- 
facturing in The South is indicated, to 
some extent, by a large pipe mill that 
produces well-casing and line pipe as 
large as 36” in diameter, and a factory 
that produces gaskets and valve packings. 

The high-production pipe mill in 
Houston that turns out well-casings and 
line pipe from 834” to 36” in diameter, 
also manufactures for gas industry and 
gas utilization purposes, LP storage 
tanks in capacities of from 250 to 3000 
gallons. The same company, an SGA 
member, has large manufacturing facili- 
ties for heating equipment and water 
heaters in Illinois. 

Located for central distribution 
throughout The South, the packing man- 
ufacturer maintains a factory in Bir- 
mingham and carries stocks in company 
warehouses at Houston, New Orleans 
and Tulsa for convenient servicing of 
gas industry needs in gasketing, packing 
and other sealing. 

A southern company, in Dallas, man- 
ufactures its own design of gas regulator 
that has been applied widely in The 
South. This southern-owned company 
now maintains a sales organization in 
principal cities of the country. 

As odorization of natural gas becomes 
an increasingly important gas industry 
factor throughout the country, the 
“warning agents for fuel gases” pro- 
duced by a Houston company are. in 
greater demand. This southern-producer 
of gas odorants, with national distribu- 
tion, is said to be the only company en- 
gaged solely in this field and maintains a 
staff of trained and experienced repre- 
sentatives for consultation with gas com- 
panies on odorization problems. 

A firm of engineers in Jackson are 
specialists in combustion and combus- 
tion equipment; and while acting princi- 
pally as manufacturers representatives, 
maintain a staff that is qualified to 
handle the engineering of residential, 
sommercial and _ industrial heating 
>quipment. 

From the most modest beginnings, an 
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SGA Membership includes Many Companies 
Within and Outside The South 





Owensboro, Kentucky, welding firm has 
advanced progressively together with the 
movements of the oil and gas industry; 
and in a matter of 21 years has passed 
well-beyond the million-dollar annual 
sales mark. While no major long distance 
pipelines are on their list, they have ac- 
quired the character of welding special- 
ists for gas distributing utilities. 

Appliance manufacturing, in a wide 
variety, is distributed throughout South- 
ern Gas Association’s area and includes 
water heaters, space heaters, ranges and 
complete heating systems. 

The latest product of a Chattanooga 
manufacturer is a storage type water 
heater that recognizes the trend toward 
table-top appliances. The 30-gallon 
heater can be installed in a kitchen and 
its white jacket blends with other appli- 
ances. 

From Nashville, another manufac- 
turer is shipping a brand-new cabinet 
type space heater which is designed to 
operate with a cool cabinet while de- 
livering heated room air. 

Research and development are of top- 
importance in the operation of a large 
manufacturer of ranges in Cleveland, 
Tennessee. This 75-year old range com- 
pany gets the benefit of the thinking and 
work of a full-time research director and 
a staff of technicians to advance its ap- 
pliance lines. A modern plant equipped 
with precision high-speed equipment 
turns out the ranges. 

Another modern plant in Fort Worth 
is a branch of a large mid-West manu- 
facturing firm. This plant manufactures 
closet and attic type furnaces, all-year 
residential air conditioners, floor fur- 
naces and furnace pipes and fittings. 350 
people are employed in the 175,000 sq. 
ft. plant, and a $150,000 office building 
is under construction. This plant serves 
approximately 600 heating and air con- 
ditioning dealers in New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. 
A staff of sales engineers keeps in touch 
with gas utilities to familiarize them with 
the equipment and related merchandis- 
ing and sales efforts. 

Not to be outdone in appliance manu- 
facturing, nearby Dallas has its own ap- 
pliance manufacturing facilities in the 
form of a plant that manufactures room 


heaters. This company’s products are 
distributed nationally; heaviest concen- 
tration of sales is in the SGA states. 
Here, too, new product research and de- 
velopment receives considerable atten- 
tion. A new approach to merchandising 
gas room heaters was instituted by this 
company in 1952 and an enlarged pro- 
gram is in operation this year. 


Members from many other states 

The wide interest in SGA activities 
and the SGA-area is shown clearly by 
the extent to which manufacturer-mem- 
bers are located outside the 14-state 
area. 

The geographical distribution of these 
members includes: 

California: Belmont, Los Angeles, Rich- 
mond, Culver City, Monrovia, San 
Francisco, Pasadena, Glendale; 

Connecticut: Bridgeport, Hartford; 

Illinois: Chicago, Rockford, Franklin Park, 
Decatur, Belleville: 

Indiana: Indianapolis, South Bend, Steu- 
benville, Evansville, Connersville, An- 
derson, Shelbyville; 

lowa: Marshalltown; 

Kansas: Wichita, Winfield; 

Massachusetts: Foxboro, Wellesley; 

Michigan: St. Joseph, Detroit, Jackson; 

Minnesota: Minneapolis; 

Missouri: St. Louis, Kansas City; 

New Jersey: Trenton, Harrison; 

New York: Brooklyn, Buffalo, New York; 

Ohio: Niles, Mansfield, Toledo, Columbus, 
Cleveland; 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Conshohocken, 
Pittsburgh, Greenburg, Erie, Bradford: 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee, Two Rivers. 

These company members, from be- 
yond the borders of the 14-state SGA 
area, represent a wide range of gas in- 
dustry interests, including: heating 
equipment, instruments, controls, me- 
ters, construction, engineering and man- 
agement services, engines, compressors. 
steel fabrication, pipe protection, leak- 
age surveys, automotive equipment, gas 
processing equipment, diaphragms, insu- 
lation, piping, fittings and recorders. 

In the field of gas appliances alone, 
the wide scope of the field is represented 


with domestic and commercial ranges; 


water heaters; space heaters; complete 
heating systems; laundry dryers; floor 
furnaces, refrigerators and air condi- 
tioners. 
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SOUTHERN NATURAL ADVANCING 
BIG EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Southern Natural Gas Company has re- 
ported substantial gains leading toward the 
completion of its three-year $75 million 
construction program begun in 1952. Cost 
for the program in 1953 has been estimated 
at $70 million. 

Construction is currently under way on 
new lines approved by Federal Power Com- 
mission to connect new gas reserves to the 
system. Last December, delivery capacity 
was increased from 627 to 710 MMcf per 
day, while a start is planned for 1953 in in- 
creasing pipeline capacity to more than one 
billion cf daily to serve an additional popu- 
lation of more than 735,000 people in and 
around Augusta and Savannah, Ga., Aiken, 
S. C. and other southeastern communities. 
This expansion is awaiting FPC approval. 

According to an independent estimate, 
natural gas reserves available to the com- 
pany at January 1, 1953, were about 5 
trillion cf. These reserves are sufficient for 
more than 17 years, based on the company’s 
estimated annual requirements after com- 
pletion of all facilities contemplated in the 
current construction program. 


El Paso Installing 28 Gas Turbines 


El Paso Natural Gas Co., as part of its 
current construction program, is making 
large-scale use of gas turbines for the trans- 
mission of natural gas. The company is in- 
stalling 28 gas turbines aggregating 140,000 
hp in 10 separate stations along its main 
lines from the Permian Basin and at inter- 
vals of about 35 miles from existing recip- 
rocating engine compressor stations. 

Paul Kayser, president, said that after a 
careful study of other gas-turbine installa- 
tions his company selected the new power 
as more economical, with lower capital cost 
per hp and lower cost of operation. 

The company’s total expansion program, 
still awaiting approval by Federal Power 
Commission, would lift El Paso’s delivery 
capacity by 400 MMcf a day. With this 
project completed, at an estimated cost of 
$175,250,000, the company will be deliver- 
ing 1,405 MMcf a day to California and 
600 MMcf to customers in West Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada. 


Four States Joining Compact 


The legislatures of Wyoming and North 
Dakota have passed legislation authorizing 
membership of those states in the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission, and Com- 
pact agreements are expected to be signed 
by their governors in the near future. 

At the same time it was reported that 
bills have been introduced in Nebraska and 
Utah State legislatures to affiliate with 
the Compact Commission as member states. 

Authorization for Alaska to join in the 
Compact as an associate member has re- 
ceived approval of the Alaska Legislature, 
and the Governor of the Territory has 
signed application for such membership. 
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Tetco-Wilcox Trend Let Contracts 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. has 
let three pipeline construction jobs and 
four river crossings. 

Associated Pipe Line Contractors, Inc., 
Houston, will construct 75 miles of 24-inch 
pipeline from Lavaca County to Waller 
County, Texas. Williams Brothers, Tulsa, 
was awarded construction of 71.4 miles of 
24-inch pipeline from Polk County to 
Shelby County, Texas; construction of the 
Neches and Angelina River crossings; and 
construction of the Attoyac Bayou cross- 
ing. Anderson Brothers Co., Houston, will 
construct 82 miles of 24-inch pipeline from 
Waller County to Polk County, Texas. 
Pentzien Inc., Omaha, was awarded river 
crossings for the Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, 
and Sabine rivers. 

At the same time, it was announced that 
Wilcox Trend Gathering System, Inc., has 
awarded three contracts for construction. 
H. B. Zachry Co., San Antonio, has a con- 
tract that includes construction of 116.8 
miles of 14 and 16-inch pipeline from Du- 
val County to DeWitt County, Texas, and 
the crossing of the Guadalupe River. Alt- 
gelt Construction Co., Inc., Corpus Christi, 
has been awarded construction of approxi- 
mately 85 miles of laterals and gathering 
lines. Brown & Root, Inc., Houston, was 
awarded construction of a 2,200 horse- 
power compressor station to be built near 
Thomaston, Texas. 


Tetco Opens New Office Building 


The recently opened Texas Eastern build- 
ing, Shreveport, Louisiana, new 14-story 
office of Texas Eastern Transmission Cor- 
poration, is one of the largest office struc- 
tures in the Southwest. It is 245 feet high, 
contains 200,000 square feet of floor space 





and, in addition to office area, house. a 
modern cafeteria, several stores and shops. 

On the roof of the building is a three- 
story structure that has elevator equipment 
and a 750-ton air conditioning system. The 


Fe, 





air conditioning is push-button controlled 
from the basement. From the ninth through 
the fourteenth floor are the offices of Texas 
Eastern, with executive, board of director 
and conference rooms on the 14th floor. 
The mail room handles an average of more 
than 3,000 outgoing pieces a day, while 
telephone operators process more than 
2,000 calls daily. 

Keeping the building in shipshape condi- 
tion is a big job and calls for the services 
of 75 maids and porters. 


Two Join Southern Heater Co. 

William P. McIntosh and John A. Han- 
cock have joined the sales staff in the Mem- 
phis branch office of Southern Heater Com- 
pany, Inc., New Orleans. 

Mr. McIntosh, formerly with Memphis 
Hotel and Restaurant Supply Co., will 
cover northern Mississippi and portions of 
western Tennessee. 

Mr. Hancock will work in Memphis and 
a section of eastern Arkansas. 





Officials, servicemen, engineers, super- 
intendents and other personnel of At- 
lanta Gas Light Company, recently at- 
tended the confer- 
ence-demonstration 
of gas service 
equipment and 
safety methods cre- 
ated by Mueller 
Co., in the travel- 
ing No-Blo exhibit. 
The exhibit, held at 
Atlanta Gas Light 
Company’s em- 
ployee schoolroom 
in the operating building, is currently 
touring the country. Designed to ac- 
quaint men in gas utility and pipeline 
companies with the latest and safest 
methods of working on gas lines under 
high pressures, audience participation is 
encouraged at the conferences in order 
to bring about discussions on technical 
data and on problems encountered in the 
field. 





MUELLER’S TRAVELING EXHIBIT VISITS ATLANTA 





actual applications of the equipment. 


Frank Miller, gas field engineer, and 
Francis X. Uhl, give demonstrations of 
methods used in handling gas through 


When possible, demonstrations are made 
under pressure to more-nearly duplicate 
true job conditions. 














To date, Mr. Miller and Mr. Uhl have 
traveled 25,000 miles, presented the ex- 
hibit to more than 300 companies, and 
have talked to more than 8,000 gas in- 
dustry personnel. 
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Raymond Beeny 

Raymond Beeny, secretary-treasurer of 
the Alabama Gas Corporation, died sud- 
denly April 10, at the age of 55, while visit- 
ing at the home of C. P. Rather, president 
of Southern Natural Gas Corporation. 

A native of New York, Mr. Beeny be- 
came secretary-treasurer of Alabama Gas 
Corporation, Birmingham, Alabama, in 
1940. Prior to that time he was associated 
with Southern Natural Gas Corporation. 

Mr. Beeny also was a director of Ala- 
bama Gas Corporation. 








Adair is Empire Stove Branch Mgr. 

L. A. Brand, vice president, Empire Stove 
Co., Belleville, Ill., has announced the pro- 
motion of William G. Adair, to branch 
manager of the Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas territory, with headquarters in Ok- 
lahoma City. 

Mr. Adair has been advertising manager 
for the company since 1951. 


Roberts-Gordon Corp Names Rep. 

Dean Wagoner, Jr., has been appointed 
sales representative for Roberts-Gordon 
Appliance Corp., Buffalo, and will cover 
the states of North and South Carolina. Mr. 
Wagoner has been working in this area for 
the past four years. 


Promote Two at Roots-Connersville 


The promotions of E. P. Roudebush to 
vice president and works manager, and 
D. A. Johann to vice president in charge of 
sales, were announced recently by R. H. 
Owens, president of the Roots-Connersville 
Blower division of Dresser Industries, Inc. 

Mr. Roudebush, who joined the parent 
company in 1944 as director of industrial 
engineering, will be in charge of all manu- 
facturing activities at the Connersville, In- 
diana and Delaware, Ohio plants. 

Mr. Johann has been general sales man- 
ager since January, 1951, and will now be 
in charge of all sales and advertising activi- 
ties of the company. 


Barber-Colman Opens New Office 

The Barber-Colman Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill., has opened a new factory branch 
office in Columbia, South Carolina. 

The new office, located at 537 Harden 
Street, will handle the sale of automatic 
control and air distribution products. Rob- 
ert Lindsay is the branch manager. 


Algonquin Removal Order Reversed 

A court order directing Algonquin Gas 
Transmission Co. to remove 22 miles of 
pipeline in northern Westchester county, 
N. Y., was reversed recently by the Appel- 
late Division. 

The appeals court, in a unanimous deci- 
sion, held that legal action granting “dam- 
ages or other relief’ should be held in 
abeyance pending the outcome before Fed- 
eral Power Commission of the company’s 
application for a certificate of convenience 
and necessity. Supreme Court Justice El- 
bert T. Gallagher had issued the order 
Jan. 8 in a suit brought by 11 property 
ywners because the company’s right to 
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Northside Drive, N.W., Atlanta. 


entire southeastern district. 


Faster and more convenient service is 
planned by the company, for users of Rock- 
well products in The South, through use of 
the new facilities. A maintenance depart- 





ROCKWELL OPENS NEW OFFICE-WAREHOUSE IN ATLANTA 


Pictured here is the new office, warehouse and service building 


recently opened by Rockwell Manufacturing Company at 1495 


Complete stocks of the company’s standard gas, water and 
oil meters, gas regulators, Nordstrom valves and repa:r parts will 
be carried in the warehouse sect:on of the structure. 


J. W. Northcutt, shown at the right, Southern regional sales 
manager, and R. A. Johnson, newly appointed district sales man- 
ager, will make their headquarters at this new location. Mr. 
Northcu‘t and Mr. Johnson will direct the sales activities for the 
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ment already has been established in the 
building to provide immediate repair work 
on all equipment manufactured by the com- 
pany, for customers in the area. 








eminent domain had been vacated by a 
Federal court. 

Algonquin’s certificate of convenience 
and necessity from the FPC was canceled 
last year. Hearings are now being held to 
determine whether Algonquin should be 
allowed to continue with its line from 
Lambertville, N. J., to Boston. 


New Hammel-Dahl Representatives 

Hammel-Dahl Company has announced 
the appointment of Control Equipment Com- 
pany, Atlanta, as sales and service represent- 
atives in Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 

The company also announces the open- 
ing of two California Offices for sales and 
service of Hammel-Dahl products, under 
the supervision of Thomas H. Ponton. 

A graduate of the University of Rhode 
Island, Mr. Ponton has had previous ex- 
perience in the West Coast area while as- 
sociated with E. I. duPont Co. 


N. D. Sellman is Southern Servel Mgr. 

Nils D. Sellman, air conditioning sales 
representative in New England for five 
years, has succeeded H. Richard Nielsen as 
Southern regional sales manager, Servel, 
Inc. 

Mr. Sellman will supervise air condition- 
ing sales and service in the southern dis- 
trict, including the states: North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. He will make his headquarters in 
Atlanta. 


Southern Heater Co Opens New Bldg 

Completion of the new Southern Heater 
Company, Inc., office and warehouse build- 
ing, at 470 North Decatur St., Memphis, 
Tenn., has been announced by Emmett A. 
Smith, president. 


Eggelhof Expands Sales Force 

The appointment of Harper M. Young, 
Jr., as sales engineer in charge of Eggelhof 
Engineers sales office in Little Rock, Ark., 
has been announced by Bob Molnari, vice 
president, Houston office. 

Prior to joining the company, Mr. Young 
was sales engineer for Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Inc., in Houston, and was 
with Delta Shipbuilding Co. in New Or- 
leans. 


Servel Appoints Utility Manager 

The appointment of C. A. Stockhoff as 
southwestern public utility manager, Ser- 
vel, Inc., has been announced by A. E. Lee, 
manager, public utility division. 

Mr. Stockhoff, with headquarters in the 
company’s southwestern regional office, 
Dallas, will cover the territory in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Texas. He joined Servel in 1936 as a 
sales engineer. 


John A. Hiller is VP of Portland Co 


John A. Hiller, past president of the 
New England Gas Association, was elected 
vice president of Portland (Maine) Gas 
Light Co. at the company’s annual meeting. 

Mr. Hiller first became associated with 
the gas industry in 1930 as a member of 
the sales department of Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., and in 1932 was made a 
district manager. 

In 1940, he left the Boston company to 
become sales manager of Portland Gas 
Light Company and in 1951 was made as- 
sistant vice president in charge of sales and 
service. 

Mr. Hiller is a member of the board of 
directors of NEGA and of the Guild of 
Gas Managers. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
BY SGA MEMBER-COMPANIES 





Aluminum gas meter 

Designed for use on small shops, apart- 
ment houses and commercial establish- 
ments, this aluminum gas meter operates 
at capacities of 800 cubic feet at 42” differ- 
ential and 1,600 cubic feet at 2” differen- 
tial with a maximum working pressure of 
100 Ibs. psi. The aluminum alloy body of 
the meter provides for an approximate 
weight of 63 Ibs. It is a positive displace- 
ment type, utilizing side-guided and gear 
driven valves. The measuring mechanism 
and valve plate casting can be removed as 
a complete unit for repair or replacement, 
the manufacturer reports. Vertical dial in- 
dexes are standard, and either 45 It. steel 
spud connections or 142” female tap con- 
nections can be supplied. 

Model “800” Aluminum Gas Meter. 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh 8. 


Gas conversion burner 

This gas conversion burner is said to be 
designed to achieve the optimum blending 
of air and gas for complete, efficient com- 





bustion, and is available in two sizes. In- 
stallation can usually be completed in a 
few hours the manufacturer reports. All 
working parts are accessible from the front 
for adjustment or servicing. With input rat- 
ings from 75,000 to 300,000 Btu/hr, the 
burner is completely factory assembled, 
with thermostat and transformer, and suf- 
ficient tubing for venting regulator and con- 
necting to the pilot cock five feet above 
floor included. Pilot burner is assembled on 
rigid supply piping with regulator vent tub- 
ing assembled in place. If specified, the 
units may be assembled with: electric pilot 
ignition, pilot filter, pilot gas pressure regu- 
lator and chronotherm. 

Sonner Blue Ribbon Flame Gas Con- 
version Burner L-52 Series. Sonner Burner 
Co., Winfield, Kans. 


Flow meters 


Many new design features have been 
added to the companies line of flow me- 
ters, including: pressure-seal bearing: in- 
terchangeable submerged-in-mercury check 
floats; U-bend with metal-to-metal com- 
pression seals; calibrated damping plug; 
and a new type of stainless steel ball-chain 
which is said to eliminate errors of anular- 
ity. The pressure-seal bearing reportedly 
eliminates periodic lubrication. Leak-proof 
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at working pressures, uses no springs and 
needs no mechanical adjustments. The U- 
bend seals, tested at 10,000 psi, offer pro- 
tection against mercury loss. The illustra- 
tion shows type 27, mercury manometer, 
cut-away view. 
Flow meters. 
boro, Mass. 


The Foxboro Co., Fox- 


Gas jet compressors 


These gas jet compressors are said to be 
the same as steam jet ejectors in principle, 
the application being different. The moti- 
vating force is natural gas, brought into 
the distribution point. The natural gas is 
mixed with manufactured gas and sent out 
under pressure. Some steam is needed to 
heat the nozzles because of the refrigrat- 
ing effect from the expansion of the natural 
gas. The manufacturer reports that each 
gas jet compressor unit has to be engi- 
neered and made to fit the conditions of in- 
coming gas pressure, pressure of manufac- 
tured gas and the desired pressure of gas in 
the line. 

Gas Jet Compressors. Ejector 
Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


div., 


Unitrol space heater thermostat 

This unit is a completely automatic snap- 
action control for temperature and pilot on 
space heater thermostat. Normally, the up- 





per dial is used only when lighting the 
heater, the lower dial being set to obtain 
desired temperature. In the event of pilot 
failure, the unit automatically shuts off all 
gas. The unitrol is designed for use with 
gas fired floor furnaces, single and double 
wall heaters, console heaters and combina- 
tion ranges. It provides automatic control 
of room temperature without outside elec- 
trical connections. 

Robertshaw-Grayson Unitrol Model A- 
17, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., Ther- 
mostat div., Youngwood, Pa. 





Heating and air 

conditioning equipment 

Among the units recently introduced by 
this manufacturer are: forced air furn ice, 
counter-flo forced air furnace, square gray- 
ity furnace, air conditioner, and compact 
duct heater. 

For use as closet or basement type, the 
Hi-Lo boy forced air furnace offers heavy 
gauge welded combustion chamber and ra- 
diator, built-in draft diverter and _ filter 
racks. For use with all gases, it has AGA 
ratings from 50,000 to 128,000 Btu/hr out- 
put. 

The Inn-A-Wall and Counter-Flo forced 
air furnaces discharge warm air from the 
bottom and are designed for installation in 
closet, alcove or utility room. AGA ratings 
for wall models range from 48,000 to 60,- 
000 Btu/hr output, and Counter-Flo mod- 
els from 80,000 to 100,000 Btu/hr output. 

With raised port burners—removable for 
cleaning—radiation shield and a large ca- 
pacity radiator made of rust resisting qual- 
ity steel, the square gravity gas furnace is 
designed for installation in the basement. 
Output ratings for the models range from 
45,000 to 93,750 Btu/hr. 

For installation in basement or game 
room, the winter air conditioner is said to 





provide warmth in winter and circulate 
cool breezes on summer days. 

The compact duct heater, for commer- 
cial, industrial and residential heating, re- 
portedly is designed to permit installation 
at vital points in ducts of warm air and air 
conditioning systems for concealed instal- 
lation. With slotted port immersion type 
cast-iron burner, it is said to be adaptable 
as either a left hand or right hand unit. 

Norman Hi-Lo Boy, Counter-Flo, Inn- 
A-Wall, Winter Air Conditioner, Duct 
Heater, Square Gravity Models. Norman 
Products Co., 1150 Chesapeake Ave., Co- 
lumbus 12. 


Control system 


This new all-gas control system has been 
introduced as a highlight in the manufac- 
turer’s 1953 gas control line, and is avail- 
able with pilot generating 700 millivolts 
plus. The system is reportedly an advance- 
ment over the manufacturer’s earlier de- 
veloped control system and, because of the 


increase in operating voltage, is said to in- 
sure dependable operation when limit con- 


trols or time switches are inserted in the 
wiring circuit. It is stated that the increased 
generating power of the all-gas system wil! 
enable it to meet all installation require- 
ments. 

BX69 All-Gas Control System. Genera! 
Controls Co., Glendale, Calif. 
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Vigilance is Watchword as 
Interest Continues Climb 
(Continued from page 44) 


the stock market. This decline increased 
the composite utility stock yield in three 
weeks to 5.19 per cent from the previ- 
ous 5.01 per cent. 

[hat an early about-face in the utility 
stock price trend is nct envisioned, at 
least in all investment quarters, is shown 
in the opinion recently expressed by 
one of the larger New York investment 
firms which deals heavily in_ utility 
shares. “While it might well be expected 
that this sizable correction, which wiped 
out all of the gains since last November, 
wou!d re-establish a firm base from 
which a recovery could start, we be- 
lieve that the reaction merely elimi- 
nated some of the previous excesses 
which were largely artificial and unwar- 
ranted (namely the decline in share 
yields while interest rates were firming 
and prices of Government and corporate 
bonds were declining). Whi'e there may 
be some temporary recovery, we would 
prefer to take a longer term perspective, 
which, in retrospect, may show that the 
tighter money conditions have finally 













> r 


been reflected in the market for utility 
common stocks and that the long term 
cyclical upturn which started in 1948 
has come to an end. We, therefore, feel 
that individuals should be highly selec- 
tive in their holdings of public utility 
common stocks and shou!d give consid- 
eration to switching into municipal and 
other tax-exempt bonds which have de- 
clined to a level where they afford fav- 
orable comparative net yields.” 

This constitutes a drastic appraisal of 
the outlook for utility equities, and for- 
tunately is one of the most extreme 
which has been expressed of late. It re- 
flects thinking, however, which utility 
management must keep in mind as it 
contemp!ates the amount which it still 
must raise through new common stock 
offerings. The thinking is predicated on 
the assumption that a sizable part of 
utility share purchases to date has come 
from institutional type investors who 
have been unwilling to assume the risks 
of industrial stocks. Since many of these 
purchasers are corporations which have 
to pay fu'l income taxes on interest in- 
come but obtain an 85 per cent exemp- 
tion on dividend income, they have had 
practically no choice but to turn to util- 
ity common stocks even at recently pre- 
vailing high prices with the hope that in 
time they would become fully supported 
by earnings and dividends. 
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AND SPECIAL TOOLS 
















FOR THE GAS INDUSTRY 


DIXON FIVE 
CORNERED REAMERS 
For reaming and cleaning 
orifice openings. The following 
sizes in stock: 40, 45, 50, 
52, 54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 62, 
64, 65, 66, 68, 70, 72, 

74, 75, 76, 78, 80. Numbers 
denote twist drill size at 
larger end of reamer. 
























of conversion programs to accommodate new 
* gases and blends. All needed conversion parts 
and special tools are immediately available to you. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


SPECIAL 


Speed up changing orifices. Socket handles %c” 
and 4” hex orifices; deep enough for velocity reducing 


—, a 


The 
has kept pace with the increasing tempo 


RATCHET AND SOCKET 


caps on butane air burning appliances. 


GAUGING DRILLS 

Fine quality, high carbon steel, 

with brass hex handles. Set of 40, 
ranging from 41 to 80, inclusive, with 
number stamped on handle. 














Tippy is Director of Miami Co 

William B. Tippy, vice president, Com- 
monwealth Services Inc., was elected a 
member of the board of directors of Peo- 
ples Water and Gas 
Co. 

Peoples Water 
and Gas Co. sup- 
plies gas service to 
southeastern Flor- 
ida within Dade 
and Broward coun- 
ties, including the 
greater Miami area 
and northward. 

Mr. Tippy has 
been associated in 
public utility opera- 
tions for more than 
twenty years, including electric and gas 


Will-am B. Tippy 


| operations of Consumers Power Co., Mich- 


igan. In 1945, he joined The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp., and on his elec- 
tion as vice president, he acted as sponsor 
for the combination operating subsidiaries 
and general consultant to the Common- 
wealth system companies on gas matters. 

In 1949 he became vice president of the 
successor service company, Commonwealth 
Services Inc., in executive charge of gas 
consulting operations, including activities 
of the company’s Washington office, and 
has served as consultant to many gas utili- 
ties throughout the United States. Mr. Tippy 
also is president of Commonwealth Gas 
Conversions, Inc., a subsidiary. 


G-3800 GRIFTITE MULTI- 


PURPOSE CAP ORIFICE 
%" x27 thread '%s’’ O.A.L. 
Ye" Hex. Special thread ad- 

. apts itself to variations in valve diameters 
and maintains tight, leak-free joint. Fits varying 
lengths of Venturi tubes. Can be used on white 
metal. Furnished with counterbore if desired. 





CONVERSION RINGS FOR 
‘MAGIC CHEF’ RANGES 


Most satisfactory method for moving 

flame closer to cooking vessel on 
cone type low burner. Raises 
burner % inch., 










G-4014 DIE HOLDER 


For easier, faster, more accurate rethread- 
ing and cutting new threads. Especially 
useful for pilot tubes, top 
burner valves and the 
difficult-to-get-to over 
burners. For all "4s 

0.D. dies. 


E. F. GRIFFITHS CO. 


445 EAST HIGH ST., PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 


PARTS MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
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Construction Throughout the South 
Includes Gas Sales Potentials 
(Continued from page 39) 


struction volume, with materials more 
plentiful and competition keener. 
ARKANSAS—by J. J. Orsini, Little 


Rock—Map Area H 


The most noticeable trend around here 
is toward houses with greater square-foot- 
age; also toward better construction and 
better materials. 

Speculative building has decreased in the 
past few months. There is emphasis on 
homes built for owner-occupancy. 


There | 


has been more demand recently for lots and | 


acreage in suburban areas and newly devel- 
oped sub-divisions. 


Architecturally, the trend is toward so- | 


called contemporary, with lower roof levels 
and concrete slab floors. The rule is three 
bedrooms and 1% baths. 


There is a move toward year-round air | 


conditioning but it is chiefly for houses cost- 
ing more than $20,000. 

Basements and partial basements are not 
in demand. Utility rooms at ground level 
are considered not only more economical 
but more convenient. 


LOUISIANA—by S. J. Kupecky, New 
Orleans—Map Area | 


High volume continues in the residential 
classification and in public works and util- 
ities. 

But Douglas Freret, New Orleans archi- 
tect who heads the New Orleans chapter of 
American Institute of Architects, expresses 
the opinion that “the construction trends 
are toward more commercial and industrial 
work in the New Orleans area. School 
work has been a large part of the program 
in the past few years and will continue be- 
cause of the great needs.” 


Another New Orleans architect, William | 
E. Bergman, said that among the trends he 


sees are those toward more glass, more 
open area, and more freedom from restric- 
tion by customs and traditions. Also, more 
use of prefabricated building materials. 
Basements are not built in this area ex- 


cept for large commercial or institutional | 
buildings. In residential construction the 


usual thing is the utility room combined 
with carports and garages. 

New Orleans homes costing $12,000 to 
$15,000 exclusive of land now feature win- 
ter-and-summer units for air conditioning. 


TENNESSEE—by Dixon T. Gains Jr., 
Memphis—Map Area F 


The residential trend seems to be defi- | 


nitely toward low-cost projects. 
One of the striking features about con- 


struction prospects in this area is the criti- | 


cal need for schools. And there is a de- 
mand for larger institutional buildings. 
Year-round air conditioning is now get- 
ting into the medium-price house as well as 
the better ones. The industry feels that all 


new homes will have built-in air condi- | 


tioning within six or seven years. 
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There is a trend toward the ranch type of 
house even in the lower brackets. 

The boom is with us and it is felt that the 
1953 total will be ahead of last year. 


TEXAS—by O. O. Paulsell, Dallas— 
Map Area K 

Last year’s prolonged heat wave in Texas 
has stimulated air conditioning. Year-round 
air conditioning is going strong indeed in 
houses costing above $25,000 and is work- 
ing its way into lower-price houses. 

There is an increase in the inclusion of 
utility rooms at first-floor level for appli- 
ances. 

Construction volume continues strong in 





both residential and non-residential cla.si- 
fications, with general expectation thai it 
will continue. I agree, but with the qua ifi- 
cation that if substantial cut-backs come in 
military construction, the non-residen|ia] 
figures may decline from 1952. 
Architecturally, the trend is toward mod- 
ern, or contemporary design in residences, 
If I were to point out the most spectacu- 
lar recent construction I would choose the 
new shopping centers all over Texas, and 
the skyscrapers of Dallas and Houston. 


c 


[Epiror’s Note: While the Dodge con- 
struction news service does not cover New 
Mexico, it may be safely assumed that Mr. 
Paulsell’s report on Texas will apply in 
reasonable measure to New Mexico.] 











cation. 





MODEL “IDPS-H” (closes on In- 
crease or Decrease in Pressure; 
Static line control. High pressure ap- 
plication). 


AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF VALVE 
FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


| Security Automatic Shut-Off Valves will pro- 
vide automatic shut-off in the event of either 
increase or decrease in pressure. Installation 
may be upstream or downstream (in relation 
| to the regulator), with or without static line 
| control, for either high or low pressure appli- 


Write for New Comprehensive Bulletin 

















SECURITY VALVE CORP. 


410 SAN FERNANDO RD.,LOS ANGELES 31, te) 


Mail Address: 
P. O. BOX 1551 @ LOS ANGELES 53 e CALIFORNIA 








MODEL “IDPS-L” (closes on In- 
crease or Decrease in Pressure; 
Static line control. Low pressure ap- 
plication). 
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Gourmets Approve Commercial Cooking in 


New Orleans ... All Cook with Gas 


(Continued from page 35) 





steam tables. Mr. Moran says, “In our 
business, we need a fuel that is clean, 
quick and easily controlled. Naturally 
we use gas.” 


GALATOIRE’S—209 Bourbon St. Founded 
in 1905, the present owners are Leon 
and Justin Galatoire. Specia'ty dishes 
are: Shrimp Remoulade and Trout Ma- 
guery. 

Gas has been used since 1919 and is 
used for the ranges, cooking and baking 
ovens, broilers, coffee urns, water heat- 
ers and steam tables. Mr. Ga!atoire says, 
“The main reason for using a range is 
\o produce heat for cooking. Gas is the 
fuel that supplies cleaner, quicker and 
cheaper heat.” 


JosEF’s—327 Bourbon St. Started in 
1951 by Josef Barras, after long experi- 
ence in one of the other famous restau- 
rants, the restaurant is in a 130-year-old 
building which still features gas chande- 
liers. The French cuisine features: 
Stuffed Chicken Perigourdine for Two 
and Supreme of Pompano Glace Grand 
Duc. 

Gas is used for the ranges, cooking 
and baking ovens, broilers, deep fat 
fryers, coffee urns and water heaters. In 
the words of Josef, “Gas cooking is 
quick cooking and economical.” 


JuNG Hotet—1500 Canal St. Built in 
1925. Ray Cantrell is General Manager. 
This is the home of the Cotillion Room. 

Gas is used for the ranges, cooking 
and baking ovens, broilers, deep fat fry- 
ers, coffee urns, toasters, water heaters, 
bain marie and steam tables. 

Mr. Cantrell has this to say, “We use 
natural gas for our volume cooking be- 
cause we always find it clean, fast, eco- 
nomical and easy to control. Gas is the 
natural fuel for our type of operation.” 


La LouIsIANE—725 Iberville St. Founded 
in 1835 under the name of Bezaudon’s, 
the name was changed to La Louisiane 
in 1881. The proprietor is Edward H. 
Seiler. Located within the restaurant are 
the famous Zacharie Room, 1880 Room 
and the Crystal Dining Room. Special- 
lies are Oysters Diverses and Filet de 
Red Fish Pontchartrain a’Mandine. 
Fuels in use through the years were 
wood, coke, crude oil, manufactured gas 
and now natural gas. Gas is used ex- 
Clusively for the ranges, cooking and 
baking ovens, broilers and deep fat 
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fryers, coffee urns, griddles, toasters, 
and water heaters. 

Mr. Sei‘er states, “Gas is the finest 
fuel for preparing Creole-French cuisine 
to uniform perfection. It is a clean eco- 
nomical fuel worthy of the p!ace it holds 
as the finest fuel in an economical age.” 


MayLie’s—1001 Poydras St. Started in 
1876, the owner and manager is Wil- 
liam May.ie. 

Mr. Maylie uses gas for the ranges 
and cooking ovens, broilers, and water 
heaters, and says, “Gas as a cooking 
fuel is not on'y economical! but also la- 
bor-saving. It is easy to handle and pro- 
vides easy temperature control with no 
muss or fuss. We have never found a 
better fuel.” 


PONTCHARTRAIN Hotert—2031 St. 
Charles Ave. Built in 1927, E. Lysle 
Aschaffenburg is president. Home of the 
Carribean Room and The Coffee Shop. 
Feature d-shes are Oysters Bienville and 
Trout Veronique. 

Gas is used for the ranges, cooking 
and baking ovens, broilers, deep fat fry- 
ers, coffee urns, toasters and water heat- 
ers. Mr. Aschaffenburg says, “We are 
convinced that natural gas is the best 
fuel for cooking. It is flexible, easily 
controlled and economical.” 


RoosevELT Hotet—123 Baronne St. 
Founded in 1907, as Grunewald Hotel, 
Seymour Weiss is the managing director. 
This is the home of the Blue Room and 
Fountain Lounge. It also is the owner 
and dispenser of the famous Ramos Gin 
Fizz and Sazerac Cocktail. 

Gas has been used from the opening 
and now supplies the fuel for the ranges, 





cooking and baking ovens, broilers, deep 
fat fryers, coffee urns, toasters, and 
water heaters. 

Eugene Wiolat, chef, states “Natural 
gas is ideal for cooking. It is fast, clean 
and economical. It enables us to accu- 
rately control our cooking temperatures, 
waicn is sO necessary in serving a con- 
sistently excellent cuisine. We certainly 
wouid not use any other fuel.” 


Turci’s ITALIAN RESTAURANT—914 
Poydras St. Started in 1917, and is 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Ettore Turci. 
Authentic Italian d'shes are personally 
prepared by Signora Turci. Specia'ties 
are: Homemade Ravioli and Cutlet Par- 
migiana. 

Gas is used for the ranges, cooking 
ovens and broilers, coffee urns and 
water heaters. Signora Turci states, “We 
use gas because of its efficiency and ex- 
treme cleanliness.” 


More . . . much more 

This is not intended to indicate the 
full extent of the apptication of gas to 
good cooking in New Orleans, by any 
means. 

Throughout the city, on St. Charles 
Avenue, Bourbon Street, Eiberville 
Street, St. Louis Street, Royal Street, 
North Broad Street, in fact wherever 
you might turn in New Orleans, gas is 
used in restaurants for the ranges, cook- 
ing and baking ovens, broilers, deep fat 
fryers, coffee urns, water heaters, roll 
warmers, bain maries and steam tables. 

No visit to New Orleans is complete 
without partaking of coffee and dough- 
nuts at either the MORNING CALL Cor- 
FEE STAND or CAFE DU MONDE, both 
of which are located within the historic 
French Market in Vieux Carre, the old 
French quarter. 

The doughnuts are unique and pre- 
pared from special recipes passed down 
from generation-to-generation. It is a 
New Orleans custom to visit these two 
p'aces after the theatre. However the 
refreshment is excellent at any time of 
the day or night. Both p!aces use natural 
gas for their cooking requirements. 





For the Gourmet . . . from Louisiana 
Antoine’s, New Orleans: French Pancakes a a Gelee 


¥2 cup sifted all-purpose flour 
1 egg 
1 egg yolk 
¥Yg teaspoon salt 
5 tablespoons milk (approximately ) 
3 tablespoons currant or red raspberry 
jelly 
Powdered sugar 
Combine flour, egg, egg yolk, salt, 
and milk. Beat with rotary beater until 
smooth. If necessary, add more milk to 
make batter the consistency of light 


cream. Cover; chill for % hour in re- 
frigerator. Heat heavy iron skillet; wipe 
out with waxed paper which has been 
dipped in butter. Pour in enough batter 
to barely cover bottom of skillet, tipping 
while adding batter. Brown pancakes on 
both sides. Remove from skillet; spread 
with jelly; roll up jelly-roll fashion. 
Sprinkle with a little powdered sugar. 
Place under broiler to glaze. Serve im- 
mediately. 12-to-15 5-inch pancakes. 


Reprinted, with permission, from The Ford Treas- 
ury of Favorite Recipes. Simon and Schuster. 
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NEW BULLETINS 
BY SGA MEMBER-COMPANIES 





EcLipsE PressED STEEL Pots. Seamless 
formed containers of uniform quality and 
said to offer high strength at elevated tem- 
peratures are described in this bulletin. 
For lead, salt, cyanide, oil tempering and 
metal melting, and for all heat treating op- 
erations up to 1750°F, standard sizes and 
dimensions included. Also, information is 
included on metalized pots, with coatings 
for various temperatures from 1500°F to 
1700°F and higher. 

Bulletin No. N-1. Pp. 4. Eclipse Fuel En- 
gineering Co., Rockford, Ill. 


DIssociaATOR EQUIPMENT. This illustrated 
bulletin describes an ammonia dissociator 
unit with integral controller which auto- 
matically produces controlled atmosphere 
for heat treating and other applications 
where an insert atmosphere is required. Op- 
eration of the unit is from liquid bottled 
ammonia. The bulletin describes the unit 
and economics of the dissociator operation, 
its operating principles and other pertinent 
factors concerning the applications of the 
unit. 

Bulletin No. 4.4-5. Pp. 4. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Philadelphia 44. 


Type LS Gas, DIESEL AND Gas, DiEsEL EN- 
GINES. This varicolored bulletin provides 
complete data and specifications of the com- 
pany’s 4-cycle type LS engines of 15%” 


bore and 22” stroke. Engines are operated 
by gas, gas-diesel, and diesel, atmospheric 
or supercharged, and are rated from 690 to 
2500 hp. The 6, 7 and 8 cylinder engines 
offer as standard equipment: built-in gear 
type lubricating oil pump, oil cooled pis- 
tons, water-cooled exhaust manifold, indi- 
vidual cylinder head covers, hydraulic speed 
control governor, extension shaft and out- 
board bearing, lubricating oil filter and 
strainer, lubricating oil pump tank and en- 
gine-mounted gauge board. 

Bulletin L-71. Pp. 12. Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


Mopet 40 CONTROLLER. This attractive, 
colorful bulletin describes in detail the con- 
struction, operation and design of the vari- 
ous controllers in the M/40 series. Featur- 
ing pen arm movement and freedom from 
binding or backlash through the use of self- 
aligning link, diagrams and illustrations are 
presented of the control unit, reset resist- 
ance and control relay. The bulletin offers 
information on single action, dual action, 
duplex, auto-selector, ratio, relation, pneu- 
matic set and time-schedule M/40 con- 
trollers. 

Bulletin 461-1. Pp. 32. The Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass. 


ENGINEERING, SUPERVISION, CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION SERVICES. Here are three 
color bulletins that deal with the design, 
construction and operation of gas plants, 
stations, mains and pipelines. The company 
provides complete and flexible engineering, 
construction managing and inspecting serv- 





ices. Any portion or all of the services may 
be used in conjunction with the enginecring 
and construction department of companie 
desiring such services. The bulletins pre. 
sent information briefly outlining past ey. 
periences. 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 
1401 Arch St., Philadelphia 5. 


JANITROL AUTOMATIC HEATING EQuip. 
MENT. Amply illustrated, this two-color 
bulletin presents information on perform. 
ance, features and dimensions of the com. 
pany’s line of heating equipment. Data i; 
offered on: gas fired winter air condition- 
ers (vertical); oil fired convertible winter 
air conditioners; oil fired winter air con- 
ditioners (horizontal); save-way air system: 
gas fired gravity furnace, and floor furnace 
gas or oil fired triple service hot water 
boiler; gas fired hot water or steam boiler, 
propeller type unit heater, duct furnace, 
blower type unit heaters, heavy duty heaters 
and gas conversion burners. 

Bulletin SW-53. Pp. 12. Janitrol div., 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo 1, O. 


INSTRUCTIONS FoR CARE AND ADJUSTING 
OF ROBERTSHAW MopDeEL 2EC SPace 
HEATER THERMOSTAT. The space heater 
model described in this bulletin is an auto- 
matic control for temperature and pilot on 
modern space heaters. The model is a throt- 
tling type control offering safe lighting, 
safety shut-off and accessibility to adjust- 
ments. The bulletin describes installation, 
lighting of the heater, thermocouple care, 








Precision Meter Repairs with Maximum Efficiency 


Minimum Repair Time 
Means Maximum 


Dollar Savings 


< Meter Front and Back 
Remov:ng Machine 









Ine. 


This machine removes the front 
and back from gas meters in a 
fraction of the time previously re- 
quired thus facilitating repair of 
diaphragms. Two models avail- 
able—5 light meter and 10 light 
meter capacity. Both models are 
adjustable to most makes of me- 
ters and feature additional safety 
devices to protect the operator. 


Meter Top and Valve Box 
Cover Removing Machine > 


This machine facilitates the re- 
moval of meter tops and valve box 
covers to minimize the time-con- 
suming problems of meter repair 
operation. Available in ‘5 light 
meter and 10 light meter sizes, 
both adjustable to most makes of 
meters. Both models feature de- 
vices for the safety of the operator. 


manufactured under Consolidated Edison Company of New York, 
r 2,342,045. Application development assist- 
ance by Public Service Electric and Gas Company of New Jersey. 


THE J. P. GLASBY MFG. CO. inc. 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY — Manufacturers of Glasby Conversion Burners and Furnaces 
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for high efficiency 
gas purification 
at high pressures 


Iron Sponge is your key to sulfur-free gas 
at minimum processing cost. Iron Sponge 
has high efficiency at low pressures 

or at today’s high pressures and high 
temperatures. It absorbs more H.S, gives 
long service between foulings, and is easily 
regenerated. Investigate it for your 


purification problem today! 








3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 


Elizabeth, N. J. © Los Angeles, California 


Couplings, Sleeves 
and Fittings... . 


° 
e Save Time 


TMalelaelicm aertihy 


— en 7- Dependable 


re 
oervice 


Because They Offer... 


@ Maximum Deflection 
e Ease of Stabbing’ 


e Complete Confinement 
of Rubber 


Today, write for your free copy of this NORMAC 
catalog ... complete with illustrations and 
specifications on the entire Normac Line of 
Couplings, Sleeves and Fittings. It’s a profi- 
table step in the cost-cutting direction. 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 


Couplings @ Meter Bars e Sleeves 
Cocks © Bell Joint Clamps e Service Tees and Ells 
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RED RAY BURNERS 
Installed between Press and Ist Dryer 
Heat applied to both sides of the web. 


Simple, economical means of increasing 

drying capacity. Installations include 

automatic controls and safeguards. 
Write for bulletins. 


Red Ray Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
455 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


Tel: Plaza 7-5174 








New Hyde Park 


M-SCOPE Pipe Finder 


LIGHTWEIGHT MODEL 
One Man Operation On Every Application 








HIGHLY 

EFFICIENT 

IMMEDIATE : 

SHIPMENT ase 

Demonstration 
and 
Operating 
Instructions 


JOSEPH G. POLLARD CO., INC. 
Pipe Line Equipment 
New York 
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recalibration and cleaning of the main valve 
disc and seat. 

In conjunction with the above bulletin 
the company has issued a folder-type pro- 
motional piece on the room temperature 
control. It mentions the increased saleabil- 
ity of the model as a result of the combin- 
ing of the space heater thermostat with the 
thermo-electric pilot. 

Bulletin RT-678 and Bulletin R.G. 1. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., Thermo- 
stat div., Youngwood, Pa. 


RECORDING THERMOMETER CONTROLLER. 
This bulletin on the recording thermometer 
controller with motor-driven set point in- 
dex, describes the operation, features, and 





Positive | 
Protection! 


CUT OFF 
VALVES 


@ Gives automatic shut off when 
excessive pressure arises or fire 
occurs! 


@ Easily reset to desired cut off 
pressure! 


@ No pressure loss! 

@ All parts external to gas flow! 
@ Quickly reset after operation! 
@ Sizes from 2” to 16” 


SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Connecticut 
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applications of this flexible temperature- 
time program controller. When used with 
external accessories the instrument enables 
the operator to change the time-tempera- 
ture program in a few seconds. Heating or 
cooling rates and duration of holding pe- 
riods are set by merely turning knobs. 
Components and specifications are in- 
cluded. 

Bulletin Supplementary 501-S. Pp. 2. 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Brown Instruments Div., Wayne and Wind- 
rim Aves., Philadelphia 44. 


FLow Meters. Detailed information, in- 
cluding description, operation, construction 
and features, is presented in this bulletin 
about various type flow meters. Mounting 
methods and dimensions are discussed, to- 
gether with principles of measurement, se- 
lecting the differential range, and descrip- 
tions of six meter types. Features of the 
flow meters, which are adequately de- 
scribed, include: sure-seal check floats, un- 
ion-couplei U-bend, calibrated damping 
plug, precision float assembly and other im- 
provements, and the pressure seal bearing. 
In color, the bulletin contains many illus- 
trations. 

Bulletin No. 460-1. Pp. 36. The Foxboro 
Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


R-C Rotary PositivE DisPLACEMENT ME- 
TERS. This bulletin contains descriptive in- 
formation, illustrations and performance 
characteristics of rotary positive displace- 
ment meters. An added feature of the bul- 
letin is a selection chart showing in detail 
how to select proper size and type of meter 
for customer’s requirements. Sample calcu- 
lations are shown, as well as dimensions and 
possible arrangements. This amply illus- 
trated, two-color bulletin offers information 
on design features, construction features 
and dimensions and capacities of standard 
meters. 

Bulletin M-152. Pp. 18. Roots-Conners- 
ville Blower, Dresser Industries, Inc., Con- 
nersville, Ind. 


FLuOR FIN-FAN ArR-COOLED HEAT Ex- 
CHANGERS. Illustrated, in two colors, this 
bulletin presents information on air-cooled 
heat exchangers for a variety of industrial 
cooling and condensing applications. The 
Fin-Fan heat exchangers described in the 
bulletin are of the forced draft type and 
are designed to cool liquids or gases at 
pressures up to 5,000 psi and temperatures 
as high as 1,500°F. Design features, con- 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND 
FABRICATORS 
OF 


STEEL PRODUCTS OWENSBORO 


struction, and installations are described 

Bulletin No. FF-FD-0.001. Pp. 12. The 
Fluor Corporation, Ltd., 2500 S. Atlantic 
Blvd., Los Angeles 22. 


ELECTRONIK CONTROLLERS. This fully illus- 
trated, two-color bulletin describes all types 
of electronik control instruments which are 
used to measure and control a multiplicity 
of process variables. Included are detailed 
specification and control action descrip- 
tions and ratings for both electric and pneu- 
matic type controllers, and information 
about strip chart, circular chart, and circu- 
lar scale controllers. The bulletin also pre- 
sents engineering data on the Electr-o-line 
and Electr-o-puise electric control relays. 

Bulletin 1530. Pp. 56. Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell Regulator Co., Brown Instrument 
div., Philadelphia 44. 


EcLipseE SuPpeER-Matic SCOTCH STEAMBOIL- 
ERPLANTS. The boiler units described in 
this bulletin are self-contained, automatic, 
burn gas, oil or both, and are available in 
a range of sizes, from 12 to 125 hp. Dimen- 
sions and Specifications are given in chart 
form, and information is presented on de- 
sign features, operation and construction. 
The bulletin, in color, includes illustrations 
and diagrams. 

Bulletin No. A-104. Pp. 10. Eclipse Fuel 
Engineering Co., Rockford, Ill. 


RiGID METER Bars. This bulletin presents 
information on standard union, sleeve 
union and compression-type rigid meter 
bars. In addition to descriptions and photo- 
graphs there are charts presented with each 
type of bar, indicating: size, inlet, outlet 
and swivel tappings. 

Bulletin P-1. Pp. 8. Eclipse Fuel En- 
gineering Co., Rockford, Ill. 


Texas Eastern Prod. Names Curtis 


Ben F. Curtis has been appointed chief 
geologist for Texas Eastern Production 
Corp., Houston, H. A. Hemphill, president, 
announced. 

Mr. Curtis, who joined the company in 
1951 as a district geologist, has recently 
served as division geologist in charge of the 
Shreveport division. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, he was formerly em- 
ployed by Skelly Oil Co., as assistant dis- 
trict geologist, and by Kerr-McGee Oil In- 
dustries. Mr. Curtis is a member of Ameri- 
can Association of Petroleum Geologists, 
American Petroleum Institute, and Shreve- 
port Geological Society. 


: modern equipment 


HIGHEST QUALITY... 
e Underground and aboveground storage tanks © Structural steel 
® Oil Field storage tanks and equipment ¢ Pipeline construction 


modern welding company 


i ee ee ee ee ee 2» 
HOUSTON, TEX., NEWARK, O., ORLANDO, FLA 
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STANDBY 


for 


NATURAL GAS 


A packaged propane plant as designed, 
engineered and built by Draketown will 
provide a completely interchangeable fuel 
for your natural gas. 

Ready in a matter of minutes, your 
Draketown Plant will click on automati- 
cal y and take over all or part of your gas 
load. No delay—no appliance adjustments 
—no personnel problem. 

During gas curtailment periods, “turn 
on” your Draketown Plant—you will find 
it pays dividends—it’s good “Gas Insur- 


ance’’ | 


*STANDBY 
*PEAK SHAVING 
*100% TOWN or PLANT SUPPLY 





Your Assurance of a Good Job 





Serving Utility and Industry for over Thirty Years 


DRAKE & TOWNSEND 


Consulting * Design * Engineerings Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET * NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 














BROOKLYN 


BETTER BUILT 


METERS 


-Skilled Workmanship 
-Costly Materials 
-Constant Research 


GUARANTEE 


Long Life 
Reduced Maintenance 
Measurement Accuracy 


REPAIRS *» DIAPHRAGMS + PARTS 


BROOKLYN 


METER WORKS 
3908 Fourth Avenue 
BROOKLYN - 32 - NEW YORK 
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United Gas Tells Gulf South 
Story to Industry of Nation 


(Continued from page 37) 


| ditions in the communities and areas 
served, it is fe!t that every citizen is ben- 
efited directly or indirectly. 

That means natural gas companies 
will benefit, too. It is a philosophy of 


United Gas management, also, that the | 


company is a “local business organiza- 


tion” in every town where it operates. | 


Company employees are expected to 
take full part in local civic activities and 
to accept responsibilities for active dem- 
onstration of all qualities of good citi- 
zenship on a local basis. 


Entire area emphasized 

It is not the policy of United Gas to 
pin-point any specific city or community 
along the company system as the place 
where a particular industry might locate. 
The company sells the entire area. Once 
an organization becomes particularly in- 
terested in a given locality, United, if 
requested to do so, makes the personnel 
| of its Industrial Development Depart- 
ment available to work with local cham- 
bers of commerce and other local 
groups, as well as industrial engineers, 
in efforts to locate new industries in the 
Gulf South states. Company represent- 
atives, upon request, also work with 
present industries along United’s lines 
in assisting with expansion plans and 
other types of problems. 

United’s Gulf South advertising 
budget represents an important part of 
the company’s total advertising expendi- 
tures. In addition, United Gas Pipe Line 
Company and Union Producing Com- 
pany, subsidiaries of United Gas Corpo- 
ration, run a regular schedule of public 
information type advertisements in ap- 
proximately 400 daily and weekly news- 


papers in the five-state Gulf South area. | 
The distribution divisions of United Gas 


Corporation have a separate, but co-or- 
dinated, schedule of ads designed to pro- 


mote the sale of gas appliances and in- | 


crease natural gas sales at a local level. 


These, supplementary to the pipeline | 
and producing companies’ ads, appear | 
in newspapers of communities where | 


United has retail franchises. 


A partnership venture 
The thinking behind United’s Gulf 
| South advertising program was summed 


up by N. C. McGowen, president of the | 


company. 
“We like to think of this as a partner- 


| ship venture,” he said. “United Gas and | 
the people of the Gulf South are part- 
ners. Together we are building a better 


life for the present generation and a 
brighter future for those to come.” 




























































TREATMENT 


SERVICE 


Prepare for Natural Gas 


Come 


r I 
‘FLUSHALI 
Dust Remova 


SOLVALI 


I iquid Phase Gum 


SEALALI 


Joint Sealing 


WETALI 


Dust Laying 


FOGALL H 


Hot 


Fogging 
FOGALL ¢ 
Cold Fogging 


IRON HYDRONIDI 


































































































GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO. 


3-15 26th Ave., 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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. BLIND 
DIGGING 


wastes TIME and 





FISHER 


M-SCOPE 


Pipe & Cable 
® Finder 





seein locates pipe 
bends, dead ends, 
service stubs, and traces the exact 
course of buried pipe and cable 
lines up to 12 feet deep, with pin- 
point accuracy. This inexpensive 
electronic device eliminates time 
and money wasted on exploratory 
digging. 


FISHER uP 
M-SCOPES $14950 DEL. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


16 page oper- 
ating manual 
describes M- 
SCOPE and 
many of its 
profitable 
uses. 

Write Dept. 7 


Fisher Research Laboratory, Inc. 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 


















Control of Dust in 
Distribution Systems 


(Continued from page 42) 


system would be the solution, but this does 
not completely solve the prob!em, as it does 
nothing about the dust formed by the cor- 
rosion down stream from the removal point. 
However, this method does prevent the 
efficiency of transmission lines from becom- 
ing adversely affected by deposits of dust in 
the pipeline. It would also seem that the lo- 
cation of dust removers at city border sta- 
tions would eliminate all dust in the distri- 
bution systems. This probably would be 
true if it were not for the fact that large 
quantities of dust have already settied in 
the distribution mains. This dust is picked 
up by heavy pulls and carried to district 
regulator staticns and on to the customers’ 
appliances. Therefore, it is necessary to in- 
stall dust removers at district regulator sta- 
tions and often on customers’ premises. 


Dust removal equipment 

There are several types of equipment in 
use today for dust removal. The principal 
types being: filters, liquid scrubbers, rotat- 
ing vane type scrubbers, and cyclone or dry 
type scrubbers. The cyclone type or dry 
type dust collector, the oil bath type 
cleaner, and the rotating vane type scrubber 
may be used on transmission lines, at city 
border stations, at compressor stations, and 
at underground storages. The dry type of 
scrubber passes the dust-laden gas through 
cyclone tubes, with the dust being collected 
in the bottom of the scrubber, and the clean 
gas passing out through the outlet at the 


top. The oil bath type or liquid type of | 


scrubber traps dust in an oil spray, and the 
oil spray is then removed from the gas by 
either an external or internal mist extractor. 
The rotating vane type scrubber passes the 
dust-laden gas through a series of rotating 
vanes which are driven by an electric motor; 
the vanes being wet with oil due to dipping 
into an oil bath as they rotate. The gas does 
not bubble through the oil. 

Filters, oil bath type scrubbers, and cy- 
clone or dry type are used at district regu- 
lator stations for the removal of dust which 
has already accumulated in distribution sys- 
tems and many companies are now using 
service line filters and appliance and pilot 
filters at the customers’ premises. 

In the selection of a gas cleaner to solve 
an individual problem it is often best to 
consult with representatives of reputable 
manufacturers who can be very helpful in 
the selection of the proper equipment. 


Problems in converted systems 


The introduction of natural gas into 
those distribution systems which have for- 
merly used manufactured gas brought up an 
entirely new problem of dust control. It 
has been necessary for the distributing com- 
panies to install scrubbers at their border 
stations to prevent the dry natural gas from 
bringing in dust to the distribution plants. 
The introduction of this dry gas into gas 
distribution systems, which had previously 
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PIPE STOPPERS 


OF ALL KINDS 


SAFETY 
GAS MAIN 
STOPPER 
COMPANY 


523 Atlantic Ave., 
Brookiyn 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address: GASTOPPER, N. Y. 
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Gas Burning Equipment 


DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING 
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A-T-M 
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joint for copper tubing. 


SKINNER-SEAL SADDLE TEE—for mak- 
ing gas and water connections. No pipe 
cutting or threading. Quick. Easy. Cuts 
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carried wet manufactured gas, not only 
caused the joints of cast iron mains to dry 
out, but also dried out the tars, gums, and 
other deposits which had accumulated on 
the interior surfaces of the mains and serv- 
ices while manufactured gas was used. 
Almost without exception in those cases 
where dry gas has been introduced into a 
system which has previously used manu- 
factured gas, trouble has been encountered 
within the first few months after turning on 


the dry natural gas. First, there are dust | 


complaints. Sometimes lines are plugged. 

Next come the naphthalene stoppages, as 
the dry gas absorbs naphthalene from exist- 
ing deposits and drops it out again at re- 
strictions in the line. 

What can be done to neutralize the dry- 
ing out of the mains and the deposits in the 
mains, as well as the meter diaphragms? 

First, the dry natural gas, before entering 
distribution system, should be scrubbed to 
prevent transmission pipeline dust from 
entering into the distribution system. 

Experience has shown that in order to 
properly condition natural gas for use in 
distribution systems which have previously 
used manufactured gas, it is necessary to 
both humidify and oil fog all gas entering 
low and medium pressure systems from the 
natural gas tie-in lines. Experience has also 
shown that humidifying with steam or wa- 
ter sprays should be introduced into the gas 
stream ahead of the point where the oil fog 
is introduced. Some companies have had 
good results by starting their fogging opera- 
tions approximately six weeks prior to the 
beginning of the conversion to natural gas, 
and continuing to oil fog during conversion 
and thereafter. The degree of oil fogging 
and humidifying must be sufficient on a 
continuous basis to hold down deposits in 
the distribution system. However, too much 
oil fogging can cause the oil to condense in 
regulators, controls, and pilots burners. 

Experience has shown that the rate of oil 
fogging of approximately one to one and 
one-half gallons per million cubic feet is 
sufficient. Perhaps best results can be ob- 
tained by maintaining oil and moisture con- 
ditions in converted distribution systems 
similar to those prior to conversion. 

Another method which has been used for 
combatting dust in distribution systems is 
by the injection of carboseal into the gas 
mains. Carboseal is a solvent for tars and 
gums, is non-corrosive, has a high boiling 
point and a low vapor pressure. To secure 
the best results carboseal should be in- 
jected at high points in mains. 

Regardless of the type of gas or type 
of distribution system or the nature of the 
dust, each of us must recognize the fact that 
burners, pilots, pilot controls, and thermo- 
stats depend upon clean gas. 

Therefore, it would seem that we are left 
no alternative other than to provide a clean 
merchantable gas to our customers. We 
cannot afford to harvest our grapes of 
wrath: loss in revenue—increased service 
calls—and poor customer relations, the re- 
sult of providing unmerchantable product. 


4dapted from a presentation to 
American Gas Association 
Distribution, Motor Vehicles and 
Corrosion Conference 
April 1953 








can put enough fingers on 
your gas leaks and SAVE 
gas — SAVE $ $, Improve 
Public Relations. 
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GAS INDUSTRY 
CALENDAR 





10-15 
11-13 
11-15 
12-14 
20-22 
25-27 


28-29 


14-18 


22-23 


24-26 Appalachian gas measurement short 


May 
National restaurant convention and 
exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Southern Gas Assn., Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans. 
National Fire Protection § Assn., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Pennsylvania Gas Association con- 
vention. 
GAMA annual meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
AGA production and chemical con- 
ference, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. 
The Natural Gas and Petroleum As- 
sociation of Canada, London, On- 
tario. 

June 


Canadian Gas Association, Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal. 

Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island. 


9-11 
10-11 


11 


6-7 


7-9 


19-23 


26 
26-28 


9-13 
11-13 


17-20 


September 
PCGA, San Francisco. 
30th Mid-West Gas School and Con- 
ference, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 
New Jersey Gas Association, Spring 
Lake, N. J. 


October 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas As- 
sociation, Rice Hotel, Houston. 
National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, South Central region, 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa. 
National metal exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 
AGA Board of Directors, St. Louis. 
AGA annual convention, Kiel Au- 
ditorium, St. Louis. 


November 


National Hotel Exposition, Kings- 
bridge Armory, New York. 
Wisconsin Utilities Association, Ho- 
tel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
AGA operating section, organiza- 
tion meetings, Hotel New Yorker, 






March, 1954 


25-26 New England Gas Association, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston. 


April, 1954 


5-7 Southern Gas Association (Location 
to be announced ) 

12-14 AGA Sales Conference on Industrial 
and Commercial Gas (Location to 
be announced ) 

20-23 AGA Distribution, Motor Vehicles 
and Corrosion Conference, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 

26-28 Mid-West Regional Sales Confer- 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


May, 1954 


9 (week) 35th Annual National Restav- 
rant Convention and Exposition, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

10-13 LPGA Annual Convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

24-26 AGA Production and Chemical 
Conference, Wm. Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. 

27-28 Natural Gas and Petroleum Associa- 
tion of Canada, Prince Edward Ho- 
tel, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 








August New York. 


course, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


29-December 4 The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Statler Ho- 
tel, New York. 


June, 1954 


20-24 Canadian Gas Association, Banff 
Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Can- 
ada. 
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COAL AND COKE HANDLING 


Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 
157 Chombers Street New York 7, N.Y. 











Let Us Install Your LP GAS PLANT 


Owners of over 80 PEACOCK PLANTS know: 
“There’s no substitute for experience” 
PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 











CONSULTING SERVICE: 


On employee and public safety in the gas 
industry available July 1, 1953. 


More than twenty years of experience in the industry with 
proven results. Past Chairman of the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee of the American Gas Association, Past Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Public Utilities Section, of the National 
Safety Council, member of the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers and Veterans of Safety and at present Safety Consultant 
for A.G.A. 

Conference desired with gas company officials to work out a 
plan to reduce accidents and saye cost of operation in your 
company. 


W. H. (Bill) Adams, 35 Upper Croton Avenue, Ossining, New York 
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RICHARD W. STAFFORD 
CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 


2024 Montrose Avenue 


Phone 
Chicago 18, Illinois SUnnyside 4-0822 








“YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
IN ONE PACKAGE’”’ 


complete LP-gas plants 
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H. Emerson Thomas & Associates. Ine. 
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CHARLES R. BELLAMY 
NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 
AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 
44 Prospect Ave. Montclair, N. J. 
Phone—Montclair 2-3692 














E. Holley Poe Associates 
(ROBERT M. POE) 
Natural Gas Consultants 
Venezuelan Research & Development Corp. | 





| WALL ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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